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PREFACE. 

This  book  is  intended  not  for  the  deaf-mute,  but  for  the  hard- 
of-hearing.  I  am  myself  hard-of-hearing,  and  this  work  is  the 
outcome  of  my  experience  both  as  a  lip-reader  and  as  a  teacher  of 
lip-reading.  It  has  been  my  purpose  so  to  present  the  subject 
that  it  can  be  studied  and  mastered  without  the  direct  help  of  a 
teacher.  The  possibility  of  successful  self-study  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  benefited  through 
my  previous  book,  Self-Instructor  in  Lip-Reading.  In  many 
ways,  the  present  book  marks  a  decided  advance  on  the  former 
one,  and,  because  of  it,  successful  self-study  is  now  more  than 
ever  possible. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  advice  to  all :  Have  personal  instruction 
if  that  is  possible  for  you.  My  own  school  is  open  to  pupils 
throughout  the  year ;  and  in  addition  I  personally  conduct  cor- 
respondence courses,  supplying  that  personal  element  in  instruc- 
tion which  a  book  cannot  well  impart. 

Those  studying  the  book  by  themselves  are  especially  requested 
to  write  me  if  anything  is  not  clear.  If  a  stamp  is  enclosed,  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  answer  questions  about  the  work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For  criticism  and  suggestions  which  have  contributed  to  the 
value  of  this  book,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Frances  Blackman, 
Miss  Alice  H.  Damon,  Miss  Kate  H.  Fish,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 

EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN 
LIP-READING. 

A  word  of  caution — this  book  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  important  thing  is  the  practical  work  directed,  not 
the  memorization  of  the  rules  and  explanations.  Do  not  try  to 
memorize  these  rules ;  merely  make  sure  you  understand  them, 
and  then  apply  them  in  the  exercises  as  directed. 

In  lip-reading  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  an  element 
of  guess-work ;  as  far  as  possible  we  must  endeavor  to  eliminate 
this.  But  for  as  much  of  it  as  remains,  the  student  must  develop 
the  power  of  grasping  a  speaker's  meaning  as  a  whole,  without 
necessarily  discerning  every  position  or  every  word.  This  is  the 
power  of  following  the  thought,  or  import.  It  is  this  power, 
when  innate  in  a  person,  that  makes  the  "natural-born"  lip- 
reader.  By  paying  especial  attention  to  the  development  of  this 
power,  I  have  made  successful  lip-readers  of  not  a  few  who  had 
tried  other  methods  and  failed.  Directions  for  developing  this 
power  are  given  in  Part  I  of  each  lesson  in  this  book.  The 
student's  especial  diligence  in  the  practice  there  directed  is 
urgently  advised. 

To  eliminate  guessing  as  far  as  possible,  the  student  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  visible  facial  positions  for  the  dif- 
ferent sounds,  and  must  be  drilled  to  associate  the  positions  and 
their  sounds  instantaneously.  Directions  for  this  study  are  given 
in  Part  II  of  each  lesson  in  this  book. 

Mirror  Practice  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  positions.  The  position  for  each 
sound  described  should  be  observed  carefully  before  the  mirror, 
you  forming  it  on  your  own  mouth.  Do  not,  however,  form  the 
sound  by  itself ;  pronounce  it  in  the  word  given  as  an  example, 
and  watch  especially  for  the  particular  sound  being  studied, 


observing  how  the  position  on  your  mouth  bears  out  the  printed 
description.* 

Lists  of  words  and  sentences  are  also  given  for  mirror  practice. 
The  object  is  not  to  read  the  words  from  your  lips,  but  con- 
sciously to  associate  in  your  mind  each  sound  in  the  word  with 
its  position  which  your  mouth  reveals.  Be  careful  not  to  "mouth" 
or  exaggerate. 

Each  of  the  positions  has  a  name  which  is  descriptive  of  its 
cardinal  points  of  individuality.  N"ow,  mirror  practice  often  has 
a  tendency  to  vagueness,  because  the  student,  knowing  what  he 
is  saying,  lets  his  mind  wander.  This  tendency  the  student  may 
largely  overcome  by  thinking  of  the  full  name  of  each  position 
as  he  sees  it  in  the  mirror.  A  still  further  help  may  often  be 
obtained  by  letting  the  hand  co-operate  with  the  mind,  that  is  by 
writing  down  the  positions  as  they  are  observed. 

In  addition  to  mirror  practice,  the  student  will  also  find  direc- 
tions for  practice  with  friends.  In  this  practice  the  voice  of  your 
friend  should  be  absolutely  inaudible  to  you,  except  as  hereinafter 
may  be  otherwise  advised.  Your  friends  should  speak  naturally, 
smoothly,  without  "mouthing"  or  exaggeration,  and  without 
jerkiness. 

All  special  directions  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

SOME   DONT'S. 

Don't  fail  to  use  the  mirror. 

Don't  fail  to  practice  with  friends. 

Don't  study  more  than  one  hour  at  a  time. 


*  The  illustrations  of  the  vowels  will  also  be  a  help  in  studying  the 
vowel  sounds.  The  consonants  are  not  illustrated,  because,  as  they  are 
"movements"  rather  than  "shapes,"  any  pictures  of  them  are  "wooden" 
and  fail  successfully  to  show  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  positions. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  studied  just  so  much  the  more  carefully  before 
the  mirror. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  pictures  of  the  mouth  illustrating  the  vowel 
sounds  were  used  in  a  book  for  instruction  in  lip-reading,  by  F.  M.  B. 
von  Helmont,  published  at  Sulzbach,  Bavaria,  in  1667. 
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Don't  expect  results  unless  you  work  for  them. 

Don't  be  discouraged,  but  persevere  until  you  win. 

There  will  be  no  miracle ;  it  takes  time  and  practice  to  master 
any  art,  and  lip-reading  is  no  exception.  But  the  results  are 
worth  the  effort.  Slowly  but  surely  you  will  find  that  you  are 
understanding  people  more  readily ;  not  infrequently  your  friends 
will  think  that  your  hearing  has  improved.  To  gain  a  real 
increase  of  hearing  power  equivalent  to  this  apparent  increase, 
most  deaf  men  and  wTomen  would  be  willing  to  spend  much  time 
and  money.  But  this  apparent  gain,  coming  as  it  does  really 
through  the  eyes,  is  subject  always  to  further  improvement  and 
increase  as  long  as  you  will  practice.  I  may  say  of  myself  that 
after  my  first  year  of  study  I  had  personal  and  business  dealings 
with  people  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  they  knew  that 
I  was  deaf. 

Courage,  Hope,  Persistence — this  is  the  watchword. 


LESSON   I. 

PART  I.  The  practice  suggested  under  Part  I  of  each  lesson 
throughout  this  book  will  have  as  its  aim  the  development  of  the 
power  of  "grasping  the  meaning  as  a  whole,"  and  also  the  train- 
ing of  the  eyes  to  follow  the  rapid  interplay  of  the  positions. 

For  the  following  selection,  proceed  thus :  ( i )  Read  the  selec- 
tion once  to  yourself.  (2)  Then  ask  a  friend  to  read  it  to  you, 
a  little  slowly  and  inaudibly,  but  without  interruption.  Endeavor 
to  follow  the  sense,  or  thought,  even  if  you  do  not  understand 
every  word.  (3)  If  you  succeed  in  following  the  thought,  let 
the  selection  be  read  again,  this  time  with  interruption  for  the 
repetition  of  whatever  you  fail  to  understand.  (But  see  the 
caution  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  III  of  this  Lesson.)  (4) 
Then  have  the  selection  read  to  you  three  or  four  times  more 
without  interruption,  each  time  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the 
time  before.  (5)  If  your  friend  can  do  so,  have  him  tell  you  the 
gist  of  the  selection  in  his  own  words,  talking  without  inter- 
ruption. 

A    LESSON    IN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  teacher  was  explaining  to  her  class  what  an  organ  of  the 
body  was.  She  told  them  that  an  organ  of  the  body  was  a  part 
of  the  body  set  apart  for  some  special  use.  For  example,  the  eye 
was  the  organ  of  sight,  the  ear  of  hearing,  etc. 

After  she  had  gone  over  the  work  pretty  thoroughly,  she 
wanted  to  find  out  how  much  her  pupils  knew  of  the  subject. 
So  she  asked  them  who  could  tell  what  an  organ  of  the  body 
really  was. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  reply.  Then  the  smallest  boy  in 
the  room  held  up  his  hand.  "I  know,"  he  said.  "I  see  with  my 
eye  organ,  I  hear  with  my  ear  organ,  I  smell  with  my  nose  organ, 
I  eat  with  my  mouth  organ,  and  I  feel  with  my  hand  organ." 

—Selected. 


If  you  find  you  understand  the  selection  very  easily,  let  it  be 
read  more  rapidly ;   also  practice  in  a  similar  manner  with  other 
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selections  which  you  will  readily  find  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  But  do  not  have  a  selection  read  to  you  (at  least,  for 
the  present)  unless  you  have  in  some  measure  familiarized  your- 
self with  it  beforehand. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  it  too  difficult  to  follow  the 
thought  of  the  selection,  become  more  familiar  with  it  by  re- 
reading to  yourself,  and  try  again. 


PART  II.  LONG   E. 

EXTENDED-NARROW    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Long  e  (as  in  "he")  the  Mouth  has  a  Narrow, 
Slit-like  Opening;  and  the  Corners  of  the  Lips  are  Slightly 
Drawn  Apart  or  Extended* 

Remarks,  i. — Because  of  its  character,  this  position  is  called 
the  extended-narrow  position. 

2. — Observe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  letter  e  to  have 
the  long  e  sound.  For  example,  the  ie  in  "brief",  the  ei  in  "ceil- 
ing", the  ea  in  "cease",  the  ee  in  "free",  and  the  i  in  "machine" — 
all  have  the  sound  of  long  e.  Thus  the  vowels  in  each  of  these 
words  show  the  extended-narrow  position  regardless  of  the 
letters. 

3. — The  sound  of  the  aspirate  h  shows  no  facial  position  what- 
ever, and  the  effect  of  the  sound  in  ordinary  speech  is  not  appre- 
ciable in  outward  appearance.0  Therefore  the  word  "he"  will 
show  just  one  facial  element,  namely,  the  extended-narrow  posi- 
tion. 


*  Vowels  are  divided  into  three  groups.  In  the  first,  the  mouth  is  opened 
naturally  and  the  lips  are  relaxed ;  in  the  second,  the  lips  are  puckered; 
and  in  the  third,  the  corners  of  the  lips  are  drawn  apart  or  extended. 
Under  each  group  we  have  a  small  or  narrow  opening  of  the  mouth,  a 
medium  opening,  and  a  wide  opening.  Thus,  long  e  shows  the  narrow 
opening  of  the  extended  group.  Details  as  to  other  vowels  will  be  given 
as  we  proceed. 

°H  is  the  only  sound  which  has  no  appreciable  outward  effect. 

II 


SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is e 

The  facial  appearance  is extended-narrow 


F,V. 

LIP-TO-TEETH   POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  f  (as  in  "few")  and  v 
(as  in  "view")  the  Lower  Lip  Touches  the  Upper  Teeth.* 

Remarks.  I. — This  position  is  called  the  lip-to-teeth  position. 

2. — Observe  that  ph  in  "sylph"  and  gh  in  "rough"  have  the 
sound  of  /,  and  that  ph  in  "Stephen"  has  the  sound  of  v.  There- 
fore ph  and  gh  in  these  and  similar  words  will  show  the  lip-to- 
teeth  position. 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by f,  v 

The  facial  appearance  is lip-to-teeth 

You  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  certain  words  of  two  sounds, 
and  resolve  them  into  their  component  facial  positions.  Use  the 
mirror,  and  as  you  form  a  given  word,  watch  for  each  position 
on  your  mouth.  Repeat  the  word  several  times  if  necessary, 
watching  especially  now  for  one  position,  now  for  another.  Re- 
member to  think  of  the  full  name  of  the  position  as  you  see  it. 
The  following  words  are  resolved  for  you,  but  practice  them 
carefully  before  the  mirror  just  the  same. 

fee=lip-to-teeth+extended-narrow 
eve— extended-narrow+lip-to-teeth 
heave=extended-narrow-(-lip-to-teeth 

*  Many  of  the  positions  cover  more  than  one  sound.  Though  this  is 
confusing  for  single  words,  the  words  when  put  in  a  sentence  will  usually 
be  revealed  by  the  context. 
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P,  B,  M. 

LIP-SHUT  POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  p  (as  in  "pea"),  b 
(as  in  "bee"),  and  w  (as  in  "me),  the  Lips  are  Shut  Naturally. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  lip-shut  position. 

2. — At  the  end  of  a  word  spoken  alone  by  itself,  p  and  b  will 
show  a  slight  difference  from  m,  in  that  the  mouth  opens  for  p 
and  b,  and  remains  closed  for  m.  But  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  mouth  naturally  opens  immediately 
after  an  m  sound  for  forming  the  following  sound,  so  that,  except 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  p,  b,  and  in  will  all  look  just  alike. 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by pt  b,  m 

The  facial  appearance  is lip-shut 

Using  the  mirror,  resolve  the  following  words  into  their  com- 
ponent facial  positions : 
pea=Up-shut+cxtended-narrow 

bee  reef  peep 

me  heap  beam 

After  you  have  studied  this  Part  II  of  the  lesson  by  yourself 
as  directed,  ask  a  friend  to  read  you  the  words  given  for  practice, 
while  you  endeavor  to  read  the  words  from  your  friend's  lips. 
Do  not  worry,  however,  that  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween "pea",' "bee"  and  "me",  "peep"  and  "beam",  etc.  If  your 
friend  says  "pea"  and  you  think  it  either  "bee"  or  "me",  you  are 
perfectly  correct  for  you  have  seen  the  right  positions.  In  this 
practice  vou  should  of  course  not  hear  a  sound. 


PART  III.     Endeavor  to  carry  on  a  short  conversation  with 
your  friend  on  some  topic  of  mutual  interest.     When  you  do  not 
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understand  a  certain  word,  do  not  have  that  word  repeated  all  by 
itself,  but  let  the  whole  sentence  be  repeated.  This  caution  applies 
throughout  all  your  study. 

In  this  conversation  practice  (which  will  probably  now  be  the 
most  difficult  part  of  your  study)  you  may  find  it  advisable  for 
awhile  to  have  it  carried  on  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  you  hear 
a  very  slight  undertone.  But  you  should  cease  to  use  this  "crutch" 
in  your  definite  conversation  practice  just  as  soon  as  you  become 
able  to  get  along  fairly  well  without. 

It  will  be  well  always  to  base  part  of  your  conversation  practice 
on  the  selection  given  in  Part  I  of  each  lesson.  This  practice  may 
take  the  form  of  questions  by  your  friend ;  for  example :  "What 
was  the  teacher  explaining  to  her  class?"  "What  did  she  tell 
them  an  organ  of  the  body  was?"  "What  were  some  of  the 
organs  she  mentioned?"  "Why  did  she  ask  the  class  if  they  knew 
what  an  organ  of  the  body  was?"  etc.,  etc.  You  should  reply  to 
these  questions,  not  merely  repeat  them. 


LESSON  II. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  directed  in  Part  I,  Lesson  I. 

FRANKLIN'S  TOAST. 

Once  in  London  Benjamin  Franklin  was  dining  with  two 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  an  Englishman  and  the  other  a  French- 
man. As  three  nationalities  were  represented,  it  was  suggested 
that  each  of  the  men  propose  a  toast  to  his  own  country.  The 
Englishman  rose  first,  and  like  a  true  John  Bull  exclaimed: 

"Here's  to  England,  the  sun  that  gives  light  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth." 

The  Frenchman  responded  proudly  in  similar  vein: 

''Here's  to  France,  the  moon  whose  magic  rays  move  the  tides 
of  the  world !" 

Then  Franklin  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  quaint  modesty  re- 
marked : 

"Here's  to  George  Washington,  the  Joshua  of  America,  who 
commanded  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still — and  they  stood 
still."  —Selected. 


PART    II.  REVIEW    OF    LESSON    I. 

Sounds  Position 

e extended-narrow 

f,  #  V. lip-to-teeth 

p,  b,  m lip-shut 


LONG  00. 

PUCKERED- NARROW    POSITION. 

"or  the  Sound  of  Long  oo  (as  in  "moon")  the  Lips  are  Puckered, 
Showing  a  Very  Narrow  Opening  of  the  Mouth  ;  the  Opening 
being  the  Smallest  of  Any  of  the  Positions. 

Remarks,   i. — This    position    is    called    the    puckered-narrow 
>sition. 
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2. — Observe  that  the  long  oo  sound  occurs  for  the  o  in  "prove", 
the  ou  in  "youth",  the  u  in  "rude",  etc.,  and  that  these  vowels  in 
these  and  similar  words  therefore  show  the  puckered-narrow 
position. 

SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is   oo 

The  facial  appearance  is puckered-narrow 

Using  the  mirror,  resolve  into  the  component  positions : 

boo  poop  who* 

move  boom  whom 


W,  WH. 

PUCKERED-OVAL    POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  w  (as  in  "war")  and 
wh  (as  in  "wharf")  the  Mouth,  in  Rapid  and  Natural  Speech, 
is  Puckered,  with  the  Lips  in  the  Shape  of  a  Small  O-ral;  but 
the  Pucker  is  Less  than  for  Long  oo.°  The  Position  is  Very 
Brief  and  Quick  in  its  Formation. 

Remarks,   i. — This  position  is  called  the  puckered-oval  position. 

2. — Observe  that  the  sound  of  u  after  q  (as  in  "quart",  which 
equals  "kwart")  is  the  sound  of  a  w,  and  hence  shows  the  puck- 
ered-oval position. 


*  Observe  that  in  this  word  wh  has  the  sound  of  h,  and  "who"  is 
sounded  "hoo",  thus  showing  merely  the  puckered-narrow  position. 

0  A  caution  is  necessary  here.  Notice  that  the  position  indicated  for 
w  and  wh  is  for  rapid  and  natural  speech,  not  for  careful  utterance.  For 
in  careful  utterance,  w  and  wh  will  pucker  the  lips  fully  as  much  as  will 
long  oo.  But  in  colloquial  speech,  the  very  quick  formation  of  a  con- 
sonant sound,  in  contrast  with  the  slower  formation  of  a  vowel  sound, 
tends  to  detract  from  the  care  with  which  the  consonant  is  pronounced. 
arid  so  w  and  wh  do  not  pucker  the  lips  so  much  as  does  long  oo. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by w,  wh 

The  facial  appearance  is puckered-oval 

Resolve : 

i.  We   weep.      2.  We   weave.      3.  We   move.      4.  We   woo. 
5.  Move  me.    6.  We  heave. 


ITALIAN  A   (AH). 

RELAXED-WIDE  POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Italian  a  (as  in  "farm")  the  Mouth  is  Opened 
More  Widely  than  for  Any  Other  Sound;  and  the  Lips  are 
Relaxed.  The  Tongue  is  Slightly  Drawn  Back  in  the  Mouth. 
Remarks.  I. — This  position  is  called  the  relaxed-wide  position. 
2. — This  Italian  sound  of  a  occurs  before  silent  /  (as  in 

"palm"),  and  commonly  before  r  (as  in  "farm"),  and  in  a  few 

other  words,  such  as  "father",  etc. 

SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is Italian  a  (ah) 

The  facial  appearance  is relaxed-wide 

Resolve : 

balm  aim  bah ! 


OW. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  ow  (as  in  "how")  Shows  a  Combina- 
tion of  the  Relaxed-Wide  and  the  Puckered-Oval  Positions, 
the  Former  Shading  Off  into  the  Latter. 

Remark.    Observe  that  the  letters  on  (as  in  "out")  frequently 
have  the  same  sound  as  ow. 

Resolve : 
vow=lip-to-teeth+relaxed-wide+puckered-oval 

bough  pow-wow 

i.  We  vow.    2.  We  bow. 
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After  studying  the  words  and  sentences  by  yourself,  practice 
them  with  a  friend.  Caution  your  friend  not  to  "mouth"  or 
exaggerate,  but  to  speak  naturally  as  to  a  hearing  person. 


PART  III.  Have  some  definite  conversation  practice  ;  at  least 
five  minutes  should  be  without  hearing  the  voice  at  all.  These 
five  minutes  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  practice  based  on  the 
selection  in  Part  I  of  this  lesson. 

Do  not  get  into  the  habit  when  you  are  talking  with  people 
of  demanding  that  you  understand  every  word.  Try  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  grasping  the  thought,  of  constructing  the  sentence 
from  one  or  more  key  words.  Let  the  speaker  continue  talking 
until  you  catch  the  idea,  and  do  not  interrupt  unless  you  feel  that 
what  is  being  said  is  something  you  ought  to  know  about.  In  a 
general  conversation,  much  can  be  lost  (so  to  speak)  without 
losing  much. 
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LESSON  III. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  as  directed  in  Part 
I,  Lesson  I.  The  speed  with  which  these  selections  are  read  to 
you  should  be  increased  just  as  rapidly  as  your  ability  to  follow 
the  thought  will  allow. 

AN  ABSENT-MINDED  PHILOSOPHER. 

One  evening  in  cold  mid-winter,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  instinctively 
drew  his  chair  very  close  to  the  grate  in  which  a  fire  had  just 
been  lighted.  By  degrees  the  fire  became  completely  kindled, 
and  Sir  Isaac  felt  the  heat  intolerable  and  rang  his  bell  with 
unusual  violence.  John  was  not  at  hand.  At  last  he  appeared, 
but  by  that  time  Sir  Isaac  was  almost  roasted.  "Remove  the 
grate,  you  lazy  rascal!"  exclaimed  Sir  Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion very  uncommon  with  that  amiable  and  placid  philosopher. 
"Remove  the  grate  before  I'm  burned  to  death!"  "Please,  your 
honor,  might  you  not  rather  draw  back  your  chair?"  said  John, 
a  little  waggishly.  "Upon  my  word,"  said  Sir  Isaac,  smiling,  "I 
never  thought  of  that." 

—Selected. 


PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS   I  AND  II. 

Sounds  Position 

e extended-narrow 

f ,  v lip-to-teeth 

p,  b,  m  lip-shut 

oo    puckered-narrow 

w,  wh    puckered-oval 

ah   relaxed-wide 

ow    relaxed- wide-f puckered-oval 
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SHORT  U. 

RELAXED-MEDIUM    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Short  u  (as  in  "up")  the  Mouth  has  a  Medium 
Position  between  a  Narrow  and  a  Wide  Opening ;  and  the  Lips 
are  Relaxed. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  relaxed-medium  posi- 
tion. 

2. — Observe  that  other  letters  than  u  sometimes  have  the  sound 
of  short  u;  as,  for  example,  the  o  in  "love"  and  the  ou  in 
"enough". 

SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is u 

The  facial  appearance  is related-medium 

Resolve : 

huff  hum  pup 

hub  muff  bump* 


R. 

PUCKERED-CORNERS     POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  Represented  by  the  Letter  r  (as  in  "reef")  the 
Mouth  is  Opened  About  as  Widely  as  for  the  Relaxed-Medium 
Position ;  but  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  are  Puckered. 

*  What  may  be  called  a  "time-element"  enters  into  the  visible  facial 
positions  occasionally.  It  occurs  where  there  are  two  distinct  and  differ- 
ent sounds  coming  together,  each  of  which  happen  to  require  the  same 
position.  Thus  in  the  word  "hump"  there  is  an  m  and  a  p  sound  coming 
together,  and  each  of  these  sounds  requires  the  lip-shut  position.  As 
these  two  sounds  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  sounded  simultaneously,  the 
result  is  that  the  lip-shut  position  is  held  for  a  slightly  longer  time  for 
the  two  sounds  than  it  would  be  held  for  either  one  of  the  sounds  alone. 
Thus  we  have  the  lip-shut-prolonged  position,  or  a  prolonged  lip-shut 
position.  Contrast : 
hub— relaxed-medium-]-lip-shut 
hump=relaxed-medium-f-lip-shut-prolonged 
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Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  puckered-corners  posi- 
tion. 

2. — A  further  aid  to  the  quick  perception  of  this  position  may 
be  found,  when  the  speaker's  tongue  is  visible,  in  the  upward 
curve  of  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

3. — R  is  the  most  variable  sound  in  the  English  language  in 
the  strength  with  which  it  is  pronounced.     Some  people  slur  or 
slight  it  almost  to  the  vanishing  point ;  others  make  it  very  strong. 
It  is  especially  apt  to  be  slurred  before  consonants  (as  in  farm"), 
and  when  final  in  a  word  (as  in  "our").    When  r  is  slurred  before 
a  consonant,  the  sound  is  often  completely  lost  and  shows  no  posi- 
tion whatever,  as  for  example  "farm"  being  slurred  to  "fahm". 
Thus  "farm"  may  show  either  the  positions 
lip-to-teeth-f-relaxed-wide-|-puckered-corners-|-lip-shut         or 
lip-to-teeth-{-relaxed-wide-f-  lip-shut, 

according  to  the  strength  with  which  the  r  is  sounded.  When 
-final  in  a  word,  a  slurred  r  commonly  takes  on  a  sound  that  is 
practically  short  it,  and  so  shows  the  relaxed-medium  position. 
Thus,  "our"  is  often  heard  almost  as  though  "ow-uh",  and  will 
then  show  the  positions 

relaxed-wide-j-puckered-oval+relaxed-medium. 
With  the  r  sound  made  strong,  the  positions  would  of  course  be 
relaxed-wide-(-puckered-oval+puckered-corners. 

4. — There  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  this  puckered-corners  posi- 
tion for  r  with  the  puckered-oval  position  for  w  and  zvh.  In 
contrasting  the  following  words,  notice  (a)  that  the  lips  are 
puckered  only  at  the  corners  for  r,  while  they  are  puckered  all  the 
way  round  for  w,  and  (b)  that  the  upper  teeth  are  more  ex- 
posed for  r  than  for  w. 

reap==puckered-corners-|-extended-narrow -Rip-shut 
weep— puckered-oval -[-extended-narrow -|-lip-shut 

reave  rue 

weave  woo 
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SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is  represented  by r 

The  facial  appearance  is puckered-corners 

Resolve : 

reef  rough  farm  brief 

rue  our  barb  prove 

ruff  arm  free  brow 


EFFECT  OF  R  ON  A  PRECEDING  VOWEL. 

The  sound  of  r  frequently  has  more  or  less  of  a  modifying 
effect  upon  a  preceding  vowel  sound,  changing  not  only  the  sound 
but  also  the  position  for  the  sound.  In  order  to  have  this  effect, 
however,  the  r  must  usually  be  sounded  quite  strongly.  If  the  r 
is  slurred  or  slighted,  it  will  probably  in  no  wise  affect  the  pre- 
ceding vowel.  Specific  examples  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 


UR,  ER,  IR. 

For  the  Sound  of  ur   (as  in  "fur",  "turn"),  er   (as  in  "her", 
"fern"),  and  ir  (as  in  "fir",  "firm"),  there  are  Three  Possibil- 
ities as  to  the  Positions  that  May  be  Shown,  Depending  upon 
the  Strength  with  which  the  r  is  Sounded. 
First. — //  the  r  sound  is  given  with  moderate  strength,  the 
positions  shown  by  ur,  er,  and  ir  will  be  the  relaxed-medium  fol- 
lowed by  the  puckered-corners.     The  relaxed-medium  position  is 
for  the  vowel  sound,  which  is  practically  that  of  short  u;    the 
puckered-corners  position  is  for  the  r. 

Second. — If  the  r  is  slighted  or  slurred  so  that  it  shows  no 
position  whatever,  the  only  position  shown  by  ur,  er,  and  ir  will 
be  the  relaxed-medium. 

Third. — //  the  r  sound  is  given  strongly,  the  position  for  the  r 
(the  puckered-corners)  will  absorb  that  for  the  preceding  vowel 
sound.  In  other  words,  the  vowel  and  the  r  together  will  show 
only  the  puckered-corners  position.  But  as  there  are  two  sounds 
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showing  this  position,  the  position  will  be  prolonged  with  the 
effect  of  a  time  element. 

Thus,  "firm",  according  to  the  speaker,  may  show  any  one  of 
the  following  three  possibilities : 

1 i )  lip-to-teeth+relaxed-medium+puckered-corners-f  lip-shut 

(2)  lip-to-teeth+relaxed-medium-flip-shut 

( 3 )  lip-to-teeth+puckered-corners-prolonged+lip-shut 

It  is  impossible  to  state  dogmatically  which  of  these  three  pos- 
sibilities will  be  shown,  for  sometimes  even  the  same  person  will 
show  varying  positions  in  different  words.  But  on  the  whole,  we 
may  say  that  the  first  possibility  is  more  common  in  words  like 
"furry",  "hurry",  "referring",  "stirring",  where  the  ur,  er,  or  ir 
sound  is  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  another  syllable ;  the  sec- 
ond possibility  is  more  common  in  words  like  "fur",  "her",  "fir", 
where  ur,  er,  or  ir  is  the  final  sound  in  the  word ;  and  the  third 
possibility  is  more  common  in  words  like  "turn",  "fern",  "firm", 
where  ur,  er,  or  ir  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable. 
Students  in  mirror  practice  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pronun- 
ciation. 
Resolve : 

fur  were  verb 

myrrh  firm  worm 

i.  We  were  rough.    2.  We  were  far  up.     3.  We  were  firm. 


Practice  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Have  your  definite  conversation  practice.  In  this 
definite  practice,  it  should  be  increasingly  your  endeavor  to  get 
along  without  hearing  the  voice  at  all.  In  your  general  inter- 
course with  people,  however,  if  you  are  not  very  deaf,  you  will 
probably  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  more  or  less ;  but  even  if 
you  do,  do  not  fail  ahuays  to  watch  the  mouth  also,  thus  training 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  to  co-operate.  The  very  things  that  are 
sometimes  hardest  to  hear,  are  easiest  to  see ;  so  the  eye  will 
often  reveal  what  the  ear  fails  to  understand. 
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LESSON  IV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously directed.  It  is  true  that  memory  helps  you  in  this  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  only  helps,  it  does  not  do  the  whole  thing.  The  help 
given  by  memory  does  not  invalidate  the  value  of  the  practice, 
which  is  the  development  of  the  power  to  follow  the  rapid  inter- 
play of  the  positions,  and  the  development  of  the  power  to  follow 
the  thought  without  interruption.* 

A  SWORD  PUZZLE. 

They  thought  more  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon  than  now.  The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  one  day  met 
an  old  one-armed  soldier,  and  asked  him  where  he  lost  his  arm. 
"Sire,  at  Austerlitz."  "And  were  you  not  decorated  ?"  "No,  sire." 
"Then  here  is  my  cross  for  you ;  I  make  you  chevalier."  "Your 
majesty  names  me  chevalier  because  I  have  lost  one  arm!  What 
would  your  Majesty  have  done  if  I  had  lost  both?"  "Oh,  in  that 
case,  I  should  have  made  you  officer  of  the  Legion."  Where- 
upon the  soldier  immediately  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  his  other 
arm. 

Now,  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  doubt  this  story.  The 
only  question  is,  how  did  he  do  it  ? 

— Selected. 

PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  II  AND  III. 

Sounds  Position 

06    puckered-narrow 

w,  wh puckered-oval 

ah   relaxed-wide 

ow relaxed-wide+puckered-oval 

u   relaxed-medium 

r puckered-corners 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  reading  practice  is  not  for  its 
own  sake;  it  is  for  the  development  of  those  powers  which  are  indis- 
pensible  in  conversation.  And  further,  remember,  if  you  feel  that  memory 
helps  you  excessively,  to  practice  also  with  other  and  longer  selections 
which  you  will  readily  find  in  papers,  books  or  magazines. 
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EFFECT  OF  LOSS  OF  ACCENT. 

Throughout  the  previous  positions  we  have  considered  the 
vowel  sounds  as  accented,  or  stressed,  vowel  sounds.  In  certain 
of  the  positions  to  follow  we  shall  speak  especially  of  unaccented, 
or  unstressed,  vowel  sounds.  In  the  English  language  a  change 
of  accent  or  stress  often  makes  a  marked  change  in  sound,  and 
this  marked  change  in  sound  may  be  accompanied  by  a  vital 
change  in  the  visible  facial  position.  Specific  details  will  be  given 
as  we  proceed.* 


UNACCENTED   SHORT  U. 

RELAXED- MEDIUM    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Unaccented  Short  u  (as  in  "upon"),  the  Mouth 
has  the  Same  Relaxed-Medium  Position  as  for  Accented 
Short  it-. 

Remarks.  I. — Observe  that  the  sound  of  unaccented  short  u 
occurs  commonly  in  ordinary  speech  for  other  unaccented  letters. 
For  example,  the  unaccented  a  in  "around",  "allow",  etc. ;  the 
final  a  in  "puma" ;  the  unaccented  a  in  the  terminations  -al 
(loyal),  -able  (capable),  -ance  (balance),  etc.;  the  vowel  in  final 
unaccented  -er  (farmer),0  -or  (parlor),  -yr  (martyr),  etc.;  the 
unaccented  o  in  "occasion",  "compel",  etc. ; — all  colloquially  have 
the  sound  of  unaccented  short  it,  and  hence  show  the  relaxed- 
medium  position. 

2. — A  number  of  auxiliary  words,  when  occurring  in  a  sen- 
tence, are  practically  equivalent  to  unaccented  syllables,  being 
unstressed  and  more  or  less  slurred.  So  the  articles  "a"  and  "an", 
and  the  conjunction  "and",  when  occurring  in  a  sentence,  usually 

*  A  complete  table  of  these  changes  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  The 
student's  attention  is  directed  to  this  table  not  that  it  be  memorized  but 
for  reference  only. 

0  In  a  final  unaccented  -er  sound,  it  is  rare  that  the  r  shows  any 
position  whatever.  Occasionally,  however,  this  sound  is  seen,  like  the 
accented  sound,  showing  only  the  prolonged  puckered-corners  position. 
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have  the  vowel  sound  of  unaccented  short  u,  showing  the  relaxed- 
medium  position. 

The  word  "are"  spoken  alone  by  itself  will  show  the  relaxed- 
wide  and  the  puckered-corners  position.  But  in  a  sentence,  "are", 
being  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  usually  unstressed  and  is  equivalent 
to  an  unaccented  syllable.  The  relaxed-wide  position  will  then 
become  the  relaxed-medium,  as  though  we  said  "We  ur  eating 
dinner,"  not,  "We  are  eating  dinner." 

Other  auxiliary  verbs,  such  as  "have",  "has",  "had",  "was", 
etc.,  are  usually  heard  colloquially  in  a  sentence  with  the  vowel 
as  unaccented  short  «. 
Resolve : 

reefer  rougher  rubber  firmer 

briefer  rumor  armor  above 


SHORT  I. 

RELAXED-NARROW    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Accented  Short  i  (as  in  "pit"),  and  Unaccented 
Short  i  (as  in  "pulpit"),  the  Mouth  has  a  Narrow  Opening, 
with  the  Lips  Relaxed. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  relaxed-narrow 
position. 

2. — Observe  that  the  y  in  "myth",  the  ie  in  "sieve",  etc.,  have 
the  sound  of  short  i,  and  hence  show  the  relaxed-narrow  position. 
The  unaccented  short  i  sound  occurs  for  the  final  -y  in  such  words 
as  "hurry",  "happy",  etc. 

Colloquially,  we  have  this  same  unaccented  short  i  sound  for 
the  unaccented  e  in  a  final  -et  (market=mark  it),  -ed  (wanted), 
-es  (wishes),  -ess  (helpless),  etc.  Though  sometimes  unaccented 
short  u  is  heard  in  these  syllables  instead  of  unaccented  short  i, 
in  which  case  the  position  shown  will  be  the  relaxed-medium 
instead  of  the  relaxed-narrow. 

The  unaccented  ai  in  such  words  as  "certain",  the  unaccented 
a  in  such  words  as  "surface",  "courage",  the  unaccented  e  in 
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final  -ent  (statement),  -ence  (presence),  etc., — all  vary  in  sound 
according  to  the  speaker  between  unaccented  short  i  (when  they 
will  show  the  relaxed-narrow  position)  and  unaccented  short  u 
(when  they  will  show  the  relaxed-medium  position). 

3. — In  the  following  couplets,  contrast  the  extended-narrow 
position  for  long  e  with  the  relaxed-narrow  position  for  short  i. 
eve=extended-narrow-}-lip-to-teeth 
if = relaxed-narrow -f-lip-to-teeth 

beef  weep  reap 

biff  whip  rip 

SUMMARY. 
The  sound  is * 

The  facial  appearance  is relaxed-narrow 

Resolve : 

if  whip  him  primer  furry 

fib  rip  imp  river  worry 

bib  biff  brim  hurry  wormy 


UNACCENTED  LONG  E. 

RELAXED-NARROW   POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Unaccented  Long  e  (as  in  n?fer"),  the  Posi- 
tion Usually  Seen  is  the  Relaxed-Narrow.  The  Sound  is 
Spoken  so  Quickly  that  the  Corners  of  the  Lips  are  Not  Ex- 
tended as  for  Accented  Long  e. 

Remarks,  i. — To  observe  the  difference  between  the  positions 
for  unaccented  and  accented  long  e,  contrast  them  in 
refer=puckered-corners-frelaxed-narrow-fHp-to-teeth-(-relaxed-medium 
reefer  =puckered-corners+extended-narrowH-Hp-to-teeth+relaxed-medium 

2. — By  some  people,  unaccented  long  e  is  sounded  like  unac- 
cented short  u  ("refer"  being  pronounced  "ruh-fer"),  and  then 
the  position  seen  is  of  course  relaxed-medium. 

Resolve : 

refer  prefer  remove  reprove  reprieve 
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LONG  E  BEFORE  R. 

For  the  Sound  of  Long  c  Before  r  (as  in  "fear")  there  are  Two 
Possibilities,  Depending  upon  the  Strength  with  which  the  r  is 
Sounded. 

First. — If  the  r  is  given  with  sufficient  strength  to  show  the 
puckered-corners  position,  it  will  modify  the  preceding  long  e 
sound  to  a  short  i  sound.  This  will  change  the  position  for  the 
vowel  from  the  extended-narrow  to  the  relaxed-narrow. 

Second. — If  the  r  sound  is  slighted  or  slurred,  it  will  have  no 
modifying  effect  on  the  preceding  long  e  sound  nor  its  position. 
But  the  position  for  the  r  sound  itself  will,  in  this  case,  be  the 
relaxed-medium  instead  of  the  puckered-corners.  As  though 
"fear"  were  sounded  almost  like  "fee-uh". 

Thus  "fear"  may  show  either  of  the  following  two  possibilities : 
( I )   lip-to-teeth-f-  relaxed-narrow-f puckered-corners 
( 2  )   lip-to-teeth+  extended-narrow-f-relaxed-medium 
Students  in  mirror  practice  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. 

Resolve : 

ear  peer  rear 

fear  weir  appear* 


CONSONANT  Y. 

RELAXED-NARROW   POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  the  Consonant  y  (as  in  "you",  "yes"),  the 
Shape  of  the  Lips  is  as  in  the  Relaxed-Narrow  Position.  The 
Only  Visible  Difference  Lies  in  the  Rapidity  with  which  the 
Position  is  Formed ;  y,  being  a  Consonant,  Shows  the  Position 
more  Quickly  and  Briefly  than  does  Short  i. 


*  For  the  initial  a  in  this  word,  see  Remark  i,  page  25. 
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Remark.  The  position  for  consonant  y  is  always  hard  to  see 
because  of  its  quick  formation ;  but  it  occurs  commonly  in  com- 
paratively only  a  very  few  words. 

Resolve : 

ye  you  year 


Practice  the  following  sentences  before  the  mirror,  observing 
attentively  the  position  for  each  sound.  Resolve  them  if  you  feel 
that  the  practice  tends  to  become  at  all  vague  and  indefinite. 

I.  Hurry  up!  2.  Here  we  are.  3.  We  free  you.  4.  You  hear 
me?  5.  We  reprove  you.  6.  We  hear  a  river.  7.  We  appear 
firmer. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Do  not  fail  to  have  definite  conversation  practice. 
In  this  practice,  remember  to  try  to  follow  the  sense  of  what  is 
said,  rather  than  to  ''dig  out"  each  word.  If  you  lose  a  word,  do 
not  try  to  stop  to  think  what  that  word  was,  for  as  surely-  as  you 
do,  you  will  lose  all  that  follows.  What  is  lost,  is  lost;  never 
mind  it ;  but  continue  to  try  to  follow  the  thought.  So  long  as 
you  do  follow  the  thought  sucessfully,  do  not  interrupt.  You 
should  of  course  interrupt  if  you  lose  the  thought  completely. 
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LESSON  V. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously directed.  After  it  has  so  been  practiced,  and  you  are 
able  to  follow  the  thought  when  read  rapidly,  let  your  friend  read 
the  selection  once  more,  skipping  round  from  sentence  to  sentence, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  the  middle,  and  so  on.  This 
practice  should  be  without  interruption. 

A    DEAF    TYRANT. 

Paul  the  First,  of  Russia,  was  very  deaf,  and  also  very  tyran- 
nical. One  day  an  aide  de  camp,  intending  to  please  him,  ap- 
proached and  cried  into  his  ear :  "I  am  glad  to  see,  your  Majesty, 
that  your  hearing  is  much  improved." 

"What  is  that  you  say?"  growled  the  Czar. 

Raising  his  voice,  the  aide  de  camp  said :  "I  am  glad  that  your 
Majesty's  hearing  is  so  much  improved." 

"Ah,  that's  it,  eh  ?"  chuckled  the  Czar  as  though  amused ;  and 
then  added :  "Say  it  once  more." 

The  aide  de  camp  repeated  the  words,  whereupon  Paul  the 
First  thundered :  "So  you  dare  to  make  fun  of  me,  do  you?  Just 
wait  awhile." 

Next  day  the  aide  de  camp  was  on  his  way  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia. 

—Selected. 


PART  II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  III  AND  IV. 

Sounds  Position 

u    relaxed-medium 

r    puckered-corners 

I    relaxed-narrow 

y  relaxed-narrow 
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LONG  U. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  Long  u  (as  in  "mute")*  is  a  Combina- 
tion of  y  and  Long  do.  Thus  ft=yoo.  Therefore,  the  Positions 
Shown  by  Long  u  are  a  Combination  of  the  Position  for  y  and 
that  for  Long  do,  namely,  the  Relaxed-Narrow  and  the  Puck- 
ered-Narrow. 

Remark.  The  difficult  thing  about  this  sound  of  long  u  is  to 
see  the  relaxed-narrow  element.  A  contrast  of  the  following 
words  will  help  in  seeing  this : 

pew=lip-shut-|-relaxed-narrow-|-puckered-narrow 
boo=lip-shut-f-puckered-narrow 

few 
foo 

Resolve : 

few  fume  puma 

view  pew  review 


LONG  I. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  Long  i°  (as  in  "high")  Shows  Two 
Movements,  namely,  the  Relaxed-Wide  Position  Followed  by 
the  Relaxed-Narrow. 

Resolve : 

I  pipe  rye  wire 

fie  why  ripe  ivy 

five  wife  ire  revive 

buy  wipe  fire  fifer 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  many  words,  such  as  "tune",  "duke", 
"new",  "sue",  etc.,  the  vowel  which  is  correctly  long  u  is  in  reality  most 
commonly  heard  as  simply  long  od. 

0  This  diphthongal  sound  may  be  roughly  analyzed,  as  nearly  as  letters 
can  indicate  it,  into  the  elements  ah-y,  with  the  accent  on  the  ah. 
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UNACCENTED  LONG  I. 

Unaccented  long  I  (as  in  g/gantic")  will,  if  carefully  spoken, 
show  the  same  positions  as  accented  long  i.  It  is  more  common 
colloquially,  however,  for  the  unaccented  sound  to  be  given  with 
less  care,  and  the  relaxed-wide  position  becomes  modified  to 
the  relaxed-medium,  though  the  change  in  the  sound  is  not  great. 
Thus  the  positions  for  unaccented  long  i  will  be  the  relaxed- 
medium  followed  by  the  relaxed-narrow. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  however,  for  the  sound  to  be  even 
more  slurred,  becoming  equivalent  to  unaccented  short  u,  thus 
showing  only  the  relaxed-medium  position.  In  mirror  practice, 
students,  as  always,  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pronunciation. 

Unaccented  long  i  is  common  in  the  words  "my"  and  "by" 
when  these  words  occur  unstressed  in  a  sentence.  Try 'noting 
the  difference  in  the  positions  for  "my"  in  the  sentences : 

That  is  my  foot. 
That  is  my  foot. 


TH. 

TONGUE-FRONT  POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  th  (as  in  "thin"  and 
"then")  the  Tongue  is  Further  Front  than  for  Any  Other 
Sound,  being  Visible  between  the  Teeth. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  tongue-front  position. 

2. — The  sound  of  the  vowel  in  the  word  "the",  in  a  sentence, 
is  almost  always  slurred.  Before  a  consonant,  the  sound  becomes 
equivalent  to  unaccented  short  u,  showing  the  relaxed-medium 
position.  But  before  a  vowel  sound,  the  e  is  unaccented  long  e 
(see  page  27),  showing  the  relaxed-narrow  position.  Thus, 
when  we  say  "The  lark",  the  positions  for  "the"  are  tongue- 
front+relaxed-medium ;  but  when  we  say  "The  eve",  the  posi- 
tions for  "the"  are  tongue-front+relaxed-narrow. 
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SUMMARY. 


The  so  it  ud  is  represented  by. 
The  facial  appearance  is. . . 


th 

.tongue-front 


Resolve : 

thee 
thon 
thumb 
thrive 


three 
through 
thy 
myth 


earth 
mirth 
youth 
fifth 


with 
wither 
mother 
brother 


Before  practicing  or  even  reading  the  following  sentences,  have 
them  read  to  you,  while  you  watch  especially  for  the  th  sound 
(tongue-front  position).  An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  to  try  to 
count  the  number  of  times  you  see  the  position  in  each  sentence. 
In  this  practice,  make  no  effort  to  understand  the  sentence  itself ; 
try  merely  to  see  the  special  position  you  are  looking  for. 

After  practicing  thus  for  the  th  sound,  practice  similarly  for 
each  of  the  other  sounds  you  have  studied. 

Then  you  should  practice  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  ob- 
serving the  positions  attentively.  A  few  of  the  sentences  may 
profitably  be  resolved. 


i.  Buy  me  the  ivy.     2.  We  are  high  up.     3.  We  view  a  river. 
4.  We  were  by  the  river.     5.  Buy  my  pie.     6.  We  review  the 
army.    7.  We  are  through  with  you.    8.  You  are  the  fifth, 
were  with  my  mother.     10.  Why  are  you  here? 


q.  We 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a 
friend  ;  in  this  practice,  do  not  try  to  see  the  positions  individually, 
but  the  words  or  sentences  as  wholes. 
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PART  III.  Have  your  definite  conversation  practice.  The 
practice  you  have  in  your  general  intercourse  with  people  is  not 
enough.  Remember  that  you  should  not  practice  so  that  you 
hear  the  voice  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  get  along  fairly  well 
without.  Try  to  increase  the  amount  of  your  inaudible  practice 
with  each  lesson,  and  to  decrease  your  slightly  audible  practice. 
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LESSON  VI. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  according  to  the 
methods  previously  suggested.  As  has  already  been  advised,  if 
you  find  these  selections  too  easy  and  that  memory  helps  you 
very  much,  practice  also  other  and  longer  selections,  which  you 
will  find  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

HE  DID   NOT    BITE. 

Two  English  boys,  who  were  friends  of  Charles  Darwin, 
thought  one  day  that  they  would  play  a  joke  on  him.  They 
caught  a  butterfly,  a  grasshopper,  a  beetle  and  a  centipede,  and 
out  of  these  creatures  they  made  a  strange  composite  insect. 
They  took  the  centipede's  body,  the  butterfly's  wings,  the  grass- 
hopper's legs  and  the  beetle's  head,  and  they  glued  them  together 
carefully.  Then,  with  their  new  bug  in  a  box,  they  knocked  at 
Darwin's  door. 

"We  caught  this  bug  in  a  field,"  they  said.  "Can  you  tell  us 
what  kind  of  a  bug  it  is,  sir?" 

Darwin  looked  at  the  bug  and  then  he  looked  at  the  boys.  He 
smiled  slightly. 

"Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it?"    he  asked. 

"Yes,"  they  answered,  nudging  one  another. 

"Then,"  said  Darwin,  "it  is  a  humbug." 

—Selected. 


PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  IV  AND  V. 

Sounds  Position 

i,  Y   relaxed-narrow 

u   relaxed-narrow-j-puckered-narrow 

I   relaxed-wide+relaxed-narrow 

th tongue-front 
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L. 

APEX     (OF    THE    TONGUE) -TO-GUM    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  Represented  by  the  Letter  /  (as  in  "leaf")  the 
Apex,  or  Tip,  of  the  Tongue  Touches  the  Upper  Gum.  The 
Shape  of  the  Lips  is  that  of  the  Relaxed-Medium  Position. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  apex-to-gum  position, 
"apex"  referring  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

2. — A  help  in  recognizing  this  position  is  that  the  underside  of 
the  tongue  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  mouth. 

3. — Because  the  point  of  the  tongue  tends  to  curve  upward  in 
the  mouth  for  r  (see  Remark  2,  page  21),  /  and  r  are  sometimes 
confused,  especially  before  vowels.  Contrasting  the  following 
couplets,  notice  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the  upper  gum 
for  /  but  not  for  r,  and  also  that  the  corners  of  the  lips  are  puck- 
ered for  r  but  not  for  /. 

leaf  love  lip  lie  file* 

reef  ruff  rip  rye  fire* 


SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is  represented  by / 

The  facial  appearance  is apex-to-gum 

Resolve : 

leaf                  lip                         owl                      fill  evil 

loop                  life                        lull                      file  people 

love                  meal                     marl                    believe  pupil 

lump                pool                     pearl                   relieve  parlor 


*  These  and  similar  words  with  final  /  and  r  will  be  confused  only  when 
the  r  sound  is  made  very  strong. 
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SHORT  OO. 

PUCKERED- MEDIUM    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Short  do  (as  in  "good")  the  Lips  are  Puckered, 
Though  Noticeably  Less  Puckered  than  for  Long  do.  Of  the 
Puckered  Vowels,  Short  do  Shows  the  Intermediate  or  Medium 
Opening  of  the  Mouth. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  puckered-medium 
position. 

2.  —  The  sound  of  short  oo  occurs  frequently  for  u  (as  in 
''pull''),  for  on  (as  in  "should"),  and  for  o  (as  in  "wolf)  ;  hence 
these  vowels,  when  thus  sounded,  will  show  the  puckered-medium 
position. 

3. — There  are  a  number  of  words,  such  as  "hoof",  "root", 
"room",  "soon",  etc.,  which  by  some  people  are  pronounced  with 
the  short  do  sound,  and  by  others  with  the  long  oo  sound.  In 
mirror  practice,  students  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pronun- 
ciation. 

4. — It  will  be  of  service  to  contrast  the  puckered-medium  posi- 
tion for  short  do  with  the  puckered-narrow  position  for  long  do. 

full=lip-to-teeth+puckered-medium+apex-to-gum 
fool=!ip-to-teeth+puckered-narrow+apex-to-gum 

pull  foot  put 

pool  food  boot 

SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is oo 

The  facial  appearance  is puckered-medium 

Resolve  : 

full  wolf  woof*  aloof* 

pull  hoof*  roof*  fuller 

wool  hoop*  room*  pulley 


*  See  Remark  3. 
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LONG  OO  BEFORE  R. 

For  the  Sound  of  Long  oo  Before  r  (as  in  "poor")  there  are  Two 
Possibilities,  Depending  upon  the  Strength  with  which  the  r  is 
Sounded. 

First. — If  the  r  is  given  with  sufficient  strength  to  show  the 
puckered- corners  position,  it  will  modify  the  preceding  long  oo 
sound  to  a  short  oo  sound.  This  modification  of  the  sound  will 
change  the  position  for  the  vowel  from  the  puckered-narrow  to 
the  puckered-medium. 

Second. — //  the  r  sound  is  slighted  or  slurred,  it  will  have  no 
modifying  effect  upon  the  preceding  long  oo  sound  nor  its  posi- 
tion. But  the  position  for  the  r  sound  itself  will,  in  this  case,  be 
the  relaxed-medium  instead  of  the  puckered-corners.  As  though 
"poor"  were  sounded  almost  like  "poo-uh". 

Thus  "poor"  may  show  either  of  the  following  two*  possi- 
bilities : 

1 i )  lip-shut+puckered-medium+puckered-corners 

(2)  lip-shut+puckered-narrow+relaxed-medium 

Students  in  mirror  practice  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. 

In  long  u  before  r  (as  in  "pure''),  the  long  do  element  of  the 
sound  and  its  position  are  modified  or  not,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
long  oo  by  itself,  according  to  the  strength  with  which  the  r  is 
sounded.  Thus  "pure"  may  show  either  of  the  following  two 
possibilities : 

1 i )  lip-shut+relaxed-narrow+puckered-medium+puckered-corners 

(2)  lip-shut-f-relaxed-narrow-j-puckered-narrow-f- relaxed-medium 

Resolve : 

moor  lure  fury 

your  pure  poorer 

*  A  third  possibility  for  such  words  as  these  is  more  or  less  common, 
when  "poor"  is  heard  as  "pore",  "your"  as  "yore",  etc.  The  position  for 
the  o  in  "pore",  "yore",  etc.,  is  described  in  Lesson  X. 
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Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  sound  of  /  (apex-to-gum  position).  Count  the 
number  of  times  you  see  the  sound  in  each  sentence;  make  no 
endeavor  to  understand  the  sentence  itself. 

Then  watch  for  short  do  (puckered-medium  position)  in  the 
same  manner. 

Then  practice  the  sentences  before  the  mirror.  A  few  of  them 
may  profitably  be  resolved. 

i.  I  feel  poorly.  2.  I  fear  I'm  ill.  3.  Will  you  leave  the  room? 
4.  I've  a  "pull"  with  him.  5.  I'll  relieve  your  brother.  6.  We'll 
be  here  a  full  hour.  7.  We'll  leave  you  here  a  while.  8.  Will 
you  believe  the  rumor  ?  9.  I  fear  I'm  a  poor  pupil.  10.  Will  you 
"loop  the  loop"  with  me? 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a 
friend.  In  the  sentences,  when  you  do  not  understand  a  certain 
word,  remember  not  to  have  that  word  repeated  all  by  itself, 
but  have  the  whole  sentence  repeated. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  half  an 
hour. 

Apart  from  this  definite  practice  you  should  assiduously  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  always  watching  the  mouths  of  people  when 
talking.  This  means  not  only  that  you  should  watch  the  mouth 
of  a  person  talking  directly  to  you,  but  also  that  you  should 
watch  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  in  a  general  conversation,  that 
you  should  keep  yourself  mentally  alert  and  attentive  all  the 
time.  At  first  you  will  probably  not  understand  much  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  a  habit  almost  indispensable  to  complete  success. 
Do  not  cultivate  the  bad  habit  of  always  withdrawing  to  your 
own  thoughts. 
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LESSON  VII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection  according  to  the 
methods  previously  suggested.  In  addition,  have  your  friend  read 
you,  without  interruption,  one  of  the  previous  selections,  not  tell- 
ing you  beforehand  which  one  it  is.  It  will  be  found  well  with 
each  new  lesson  to  review  one  of  the  old  selections  in  this  way. 

HE  TOLD  THE  TRUTH. 

The  country  school-teacher  had  been  telling  her  scholars  about 
the  seasons  and  their  peculiarities,  and  to  impress  their  minds 
with  the  facts,  she  questioned  them  upon  the  points  she  had 
given. 

Several  questions  had  been  put  and  answered,  and  she  finally 
reached  the  stupid  boy  in  the  corner. 

"Well,  Johnny,"  she  said,  "have  you  been  paying  attention?" 

"Yes'm,"  he  answered  promptly. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  there  is  in 
the  spring?" 

"Yes'm,  I  can,  but  I  don't  want  to." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Don't  be  afraid.  You  have  heard  the  other 
scholars.  Be  a  good  boy  now,  and  tell  us  what  there  is  in  the 
spring." 

"Wy — wy — mum,  there's  a  frog  an'  a  lizard  an'  a  dead  cat  in 
it,  but  I  didn't  put  'em  there.  It  was  another  boy,  for  I  saw  him 
do  it." 

— Selected. 


PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  V  AND  VI. 

Sounds  Position 

u   relaxed-narrow+puckered-narrow 

I    relaxed-wide+relaxed-narrow 

th   tongue-front 

1 apex-to-gum 

06  puckered-medinm 
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T,  D,  N. 

TONGUE-TO-GUM   POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  t  (as  in  "tie"),  d  (as 
in  "die"),  and  n  (as  in  "nigh"),  the  Tongue  Touches  the 
Upper  Gum.  The  Shape  of  the  Lips  is  that  of  the  Relaxed- 
Narrow  Position. 

Remarks.  I. — This,  position  is  called  the  tongue-to-gum 
position. 

2. — At  the  end  of  a  word  spoken  alone  by  itself,  n  will  show 
a  slight  difference  from  t  and  d,  in  that  for  n  the  tongue  remains 
touching  the  upper  gum,  while  for  /  and  d  it  is  brought  down 
immediately  from  the  upper  gum.  But  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  at  the  end  of  a  wrord  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  tongue  naturally  is  brought 
down  from  the  upper  gum  immediately  after  an  n  sound  for 
forming  the  following  sound,  so  that  t,  d,  and  n  will  all  show 
precisely  the  same  position. 

3. — When  a  t  or  a  d  follows  an  n  (as  in  "dint"),  the  time- 
element  enters  into  the  position,  prolonging  it  slightly.  If  the 
three  sounds,  t,  d,  and  n,  come  together  (as  in  "didn't"),  the 
tongue-to-gum  position  is  still  more  prolonged.  Contrast  "did", 
"dint",  and  "didn't". 

4. — As  the  lips  in  this  position  are  the  same  as  in  the  relaxed- 
narrow  position,  it  will  be  helpful  to  contrast  the  two  positions. 
Note  the  change  in  the  tongue. 

ye=relaxed-iiarrow-(-extended-narrow 
tea=tongue-to-gum-j-extended-narrow 

yarn  year  youth 

darn  deer  tooth 

5. — The  apex-to-gum  position  and  the  tongue-to-gum  position 
may  profitably  be  contrasted.  In  the  following  exercise,  notice 
(a)  that  for  /  (apex-to-gtun  position)  only  the  apex  or  tip  of  the 
tongue  touches  the  upper  gum,  while  for  /,  d,  or  n  (tongue-to-gum 
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position)  the  whole  front  part  of  the  tongue  touches  the  upper 
gum;  (b)  that  for  /,  the  flash  of  light  on  the  underside  of  the 
tongue  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  mouth,  while  for  t,  d,  or  n, 
this  flash  of  light  is  seen  distributed  from  side  to  side  of  the 
mouth;  and  (c)  that  for  /  the  lips  have  the  relaxed-medium 
shape,  while  for  t,  d,  or  n  they  have  the  relaxed-narrow  shape. 

tea  turn  hut  burn  white 

lea  learn  hull  pearl  while 

noon  time  meat  food  wood 

loon  lime  meal  fool  wool 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by t}  d,  n 

The  facial  appearance  is tongue-to-gum 

Resolve : 

teeth  dream  feet  mute  find 

tooth  dry  food  light  until 

twine  drum  pout  put  deprive 

tar  till  but  lift  derive 

town  new  learn  ripped  bounded* 

nerve  time  flit  wilt  delighted* 


UNACCENTED  U  IN  FINAL  -FUL,  -URE. 

The  sound  of  unaccented  u  in  a  final  -ful,  -ure  (as  in  "beauti- 
ful", "nature")  will  show  either  the  puckered-medium  position  or 
the  relaxed-medium  position  according  to  the  care  with  which  it  is 
pronounced.  Students  in  mirror  practice  must  be  guided  by  their 
own  pronunciation. 

Similarly,  unaccented  long  u  (as  in  "volume")  will  show,  ac- 
cording to  the  care  with  which  it  is  pronounced,  the  positions  re- 
laxed-narrow+puckered-narrow  (very  careful),  or  relaxed-nar- 
row+puckered-medium,  or  relaxed-narrow+relaxed-medium. 


*  For  final  -ed,  see  Remark  2,  page  26. 
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Remark. — The  o  in  the  preposition  "to"  and  the  auxiliary  verb 
"do",  in  a  sentence,  will  likewise  vary  in  the  positions  it  shows, 
from  the  puckered-narrow  to  the  puckered-medium  to  the  relaxed- 
medium,  according  to  the  carefulness  of  the  utterance. 

Resolve : 

mouthful  wonderful  beautiful 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you  while  you  watch  for 
t,  d,  and  n  (tongue-to-gum  position),  in  the  manner  suggested  in 
previous  lessons. 

Then  practice  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a  few 
of  them. 

i.  Will  you  dine  with  me?  2.  I'd  be  delighted.  3.  I  admire* 
your  nerve.  4.  You're  in  my  light.  5.  The  worm  will  turn.  6. 
Do  you  hear  the  loud  drum?  7.  I'll  trouble  you  to  leave  the  room. 
8.  How  do  you  do?  9.  A  wonderfully  beautiful  view.-  10.  We 
didn't  dream  you  were  here.  n.  You'll  find  me  in  the  field  near 
the  fir  tree. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  half  an 
hour. 

General  conversation  is  more  difficult  for  the  lip-reader  than 
conversation  between  two.  But,  as  previously  stated,  you  should 
nevertheless  always  be  alert  to  understand  what  you  can.  The 
difficulty  will  be  lessened  if  you  will  force  yourself  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation  ;  don't  let  others  do  all  the  talking.  If  you  under- 
stand any  remark,  make  that  the  pretext  for  your  joining  in ;  or  in 
a  lull  start  some  topic  of  conversation  yourself. 


*  For  the  initial  a  sound,  see  Remark  I,  page  25. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  already  sug- 
gested. Remember,  when  you  are  having  a  selection  read  with 
interruption,  words  you  fail  to  understand  should  not  be  re- 
peated alone  by  themselves,  but  the  whole  clause  or  sentence 
should  be  repeated. 

DRESDEN   GOOD   NATURE. 

A  stranger  was  one  day  crossing  the  great  bridge  that  spans 
the  Elbe,  at  Dresden,  and  asked  a  native  to  direct  him  to  a  certain 
church  which  he  wished  to  find. 

''Really,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Dresdener,  bowing  low,  "I 
grieve  greatly  to  say  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you." 

The  stranger  passed  on,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  voluble 
answer  to  his  simple  question.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  he  heard  hurried  footsteps  behind  him,  and  turning  round, 
saw  the  same  man  running  to  catch  up  with  him. 

In  a  moment  his  pursuer  was  by  his  side,  his  breath  almost 
gone,  but  enough  left  to  pant  out,  hurriedly:  "My  dear  sir,  you 
asked  me  how  you  could  find  the  church,  and  it  grieved  me  to 
have  to  say  I  did  not  know.  Just  now  I  met  my  brother,  but  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  either." 

—Selected. 


PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  VI  AND  VII. 

Sounds  Position 

1 apex-to-gum 

oo ; puckered-medium 

t,  d,  n  tongue-to-gum 
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BROAD  A   (AW),  O  IX  "ORB". 

PUCKERED- WIDE    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Broad  a  (as  in  "all")  and  for  the  Sound  of  the 
o  in  "Orb",  the  Lips  are  Slightly  Puckered;   and  the  Opening 
of  the  Mouth  is  the  Widest*  of  the  Puckered  Vowels. 
Remarks.   I. — This  position  is  called  the  puckered-wide  position. 

2. — The  sound  of  broad  a  may  occur  also  for  the  letters  aw 
(as  in  "awl"),  au  (as  in  "sauce"),  on  (as  in  "bought"),  oa  (as 
in  "broad"),  etc.;  hence  all  these  vowels,  when  thus  sounded, 
show  the  puckered-wide  position. 

3. — There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  confuse  Italian  a  (relaxed- 
wide  position)  with  the  o  as  in  "orb"  (puckered-wide  position). 
Contrast  as  follows : 

far=lip-to-teeth+relaxed-wide-|-puckered-corners0 
for=lip-to-teeth-fpuckered-\vide+puckered  corners0 

farm  barn 

form  born 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are aw,  o  in  "orb" 

The  facial  appearance  is puckered-wide 

Resolve : 


hall 

raw 

taught 

fall 

yawl 

wharf 

form 

thought 

orb 

ball 

thorn 

bought 

warm 

law 

author 

lawyer 
former 

perform 
forlorn 

daughter 
reform 
reward 

abroad 
applaud 
withdraw 

*  People  vary  quite  a  little  in  the  width  they  open  the  mouth  for  these 
sounds.  Some  open  the  mouth  quite  widely,  while  others  open  it  only 
slightly  more  than  for  the  puckered-medium  position.  But  the  opening, 
while  it  may  not  be  very  wide,  is  still  the  widest  of  the  puckered  vowels. 

The  peculiarly  arched  appearance  of  the  lips  for  this  position  may  well 
be  noted. 

0  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  puckered-corners  position  in  these 
words  will  show,  or  not  show,  according  to  the  strength  with  which  the  r 
is  sounded. 
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SHORT  O. 

For  the  Sound  of  Short  o  (as  in  "odd",  "on",  etc.)  there  are  Two 
Possibilities,  Depending  on  the  Speaker's  Pronunciation. 

First. — Short  o  is  more  commonly  heard  as  an  extreme  short 
sound  of  Italian  a  (ah)  ;  when  so  pronounced,  it  shows  the  re- 
laxed-wide  position. 

Second. — Short  6  is  also  quite  commonly  heard  as  an  extreme 
short  sound  of  broad  a  (aw)* ;  when  so  pronounced,  it  shows  the 
puckered-wide  position.  A  few  words,  such  as  "dog",  "long", 
"lost",  etc.,  are  almost  always  heard  with  this  sound. 

Remarks.  I.— The  a  in  "want",  "wash",  "what",  etc.,  has  the 
sound  of  short  6,  and  may  show  either  of  the  above  possibilities 
according  to  the  speaker. 

2. — The  o  in  "of"  and  "from"  is  correctly  short  6.  Collo- 
quially, however,  the  o  in  "of"  and  "from"  is  heard  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  unaccented  short  u,  as  though  the  words  were  "uv"  and 
"frum" ;  when  so  pronounced,  the  position  shown  will  be  the  re- 
laxed-medium. 

Resolve : 

fob  rob  dot  pop  odd 

pot  yacht  of  doll  offer 

want  lot  off  on  dollar 


In  the  manner  previously  suggested  watch  for  the  puckered- 
wide  position  in  the  following  sentences. 

Then  practice  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a  few 
of  them. 

i.  I've  been  in  town  all  winter.  2.  Did  the  people  applaud  you  ? 
3.  Were  you  not  the  author  of  the  law  ?  4.  Will  you  feel  forlorn 
if  we  all  withdraw?  5.  I  bought  a  new  fob  with  the  money.  6. 
Try  to  be  here  promptly  on  time.  7.  The  ball  will  rebound  to 

*  Commonly  so  heard  in  England  and  New  England. 
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you  from  the  wall.  8.  I'll  live  abroad  for  about  a  year.  9.  I  want 
a  high  bid  for  the  property.  10.  Without  doubt  we'll  all  be  here 
for  a  full  month,  u.  The  other  room  will  be  warm  enough  for 
you.  12.  What  reward  did  you  offer  for  the  return  of  the  dia- 
mond ? 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Do  not  forget  to  base  part  of  this  practice  in  each  lesson 
upon  the  selection  in  Part  I  of  that  lesson. 
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LESSON  IX. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  already  suggested. 

TWO  EXCELLENT  ARGUMENTS. 

The  physician's  first  professional  call  for  the  day  was  upon  a 
man  that  was  ill  with  the  grip. 

"Doctor,"  groaned  the  patient,  "this  is  the  first  sickness  of  any 
kind  that  I  have  had  for  fifteen  years,  and  it's  mighty  annoying 
to  be  cooped  up  in  this  way." 

"My  dear  sir,"  soothingly  replied  the  doctor,  "think  how  much 
more  fortunate  than  the  great  majority  of  people  you  have  been. 
You  have  every  reason  for  bearing  your  affliction  with  patience." 

His  next  call  was  upon  a  man  with  a  severe  case  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

"Doctor,"  moaned  the  patient,  "I  seem  to  be  always  sick  with 
something  or  other.  I  don't  believe  I  have  had  a  well  day  since 
the  year  of  the  world's  fair  in  Chicago." 

"Then,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  wrote  his  pre- 
scription, "you  certainly  should  have  learned  by  this  time  to  bear 
your  affliction  with  patience." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


PART    II.         REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  VII  AND  VIII. 

Sounds  Position 

t,  d,  n  tongue-to-gum 

aw,  o  in  "orb" puckered-wide 
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OY. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  oy*  (as  in  "toy",  and  oi  in  "toil") 
Shows  a  Combination  of  Two  Positions,  namely,  the  Puckered- 
Wide  Followed  by  the  Relaxed-Narrow. 

Resolve : 

oil  roil  broil  annoy 

foil  loin  avoid  loyal 

boy  toil  alloy  foible 

s,  z. 

TIGHTENED-CORXERS  POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  s  (as  in  "seal")  and  z 
(as  in  "zeal"),  the  Most  Distinguishing  Characteristic  is  the 
Tightening  or  Stiffening  of  the  Muscles  at  the  Corners  of  the 
Mouth.  In  Addition,  Notice  that  the  Teeth  are  Very  Close 
Together,  and  the  Lips  are  only  Slightly  Parted. 

Remarks.  I. — This  position  is  called  the  tightened-corners  po- 
sition. 

2. — Observe  that  soft  c  (as  in  "piece")  has  the  sound  of  s. 

3. — The  sound  of  s  or  2  (tightened-corners  position)  is  some- 
times confused  with  y  (relaxed-narrow  position).  Noting  (a) 
that  the  teeth  are  closer  together  for  ^  and  z  than  for  y ;  and  (b) 
that  the  muscles  are  tightened  for  ^  and  z,  and  relaxed  for  y, 
contrast : 

see  sealed  sot  saw  sooth 

ye  yield  yacht  yaw  youth 

4. — Perhaps  a  more  common  confusion  is  that  of  s  or  s  (tight- 
ened-corners position)  with  t,  d,  or  n  (tongue-to-gum  position). 
Contrast  the  following  couplets,  noting  that  for  the  shape  of  the 

*  This  diphthong  may  be  analyzed  into  the  elements  ai\.'-y,  with  the 
accent  on  the  aicr. 
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lips  the  same  differences  hold  as  in  Remark  3  above ;  in  addition, 
the  tongue  is  not  visible  for  s  and  z,  while  for  t,  d,  and  n  it  may 
be  seen  touching  the  upper  gum. 

son  sooth  saw  peace  pause 

ton  tooth  daw  peet  bought 

sop  swine  soil  muss  toys 

top  twine  toil  mud  toyed 

surf  sigh  wars  mice  moose 

turf  tie  wart  mite  moot 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by s,  z 

The  facial  appearance  is tightened-corners 

Resolve : 


seam 

sigh 

stop 

bus 

wisdom 

sooth 

saw 

spry 

purse 

arise 

psalm 

soil 

splice 

miss 

advise 

south 

sphere 

strive 

puss 

revise 

some 

spear 

moose 

pause 

surprise 

serve 

sweep 

piece 

noise 

supervise 

sip  sly  house  whisper  scissors 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  sound  of  oy.  Then  for  the  sound  of  s  or  z. 

Following  this,  practice  all  the  sentences  before  the  mirror, 
resolving  a  few  of  them. 

i.  Did  you  hear  the  noise?  2.  Did  we  surprise  you?  3.  The 
boy  is  on  the  street.  4.  What  time  is  it  now?  5.  I  found  the 
scissors  for  you.  6.  If  you'll  try,  I'll  offer  a  prize.  7.  If  you're 
in  a  hurry,  I'll  see  to  it  for  you.  8.  We  must  arise  with  the  sun- 
rise. 9.  We'll  serve  turtle  soup  for  dinner.  10.  I'll  write  you 
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about  the  first  of  the  month,  n.  I'll  promise  to  be  here  by  five, 
if  possible.  12.  I  was  down  South  for  some  time.  13.  Sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a 
friend.  The  sentences  should  be  read  rather  rapidly,  as  you  will 
be  already  familiar  with  them  from  your  mirror  practice.  When 
you  fail  to  understand  a  sentence,  the  repetition  also  should  be 
rapid. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  increase  the  time 
spent  in  this  practice  as  you  become  more  proficient. 

In  your  general  intercourse  with  people,  rapid  and  indistinct 
utterance  will  be  the  root  of  much  of  your  trouble  in  understand- 
ing. Sometimes  if  you  will  yourself  adopt  a  careful,  distinct  and 
rather  slow  utterance,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
follow  suit  on  the  part  of  the  person  talking  to  you.  This  sub- 
terfuge is  not  always  successful,  but  it  is  always  worth  trying. 


LESSON  X. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Don't 
forget  the  "skipping  about"  practice. 

GRANT. 

Grant  .  .  .  stood  for  the  great  elementary  virtues,  for 
justice,  for  freedom,  for  order,  for  unyielding  resolution,  for  man- 
liness in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense.  His  greatness  was  not 
so  much  greatness  of  intellect  as  greatness  of  character,  including 
in  the  word  "character"  all  the  strong,  virile  virtues.  It  is  char- 
acter that  counts  in  a  nation  as  in  a  man.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  keen,  fine  intellectual  development  in  a  nation,  to  produce 
orators,  artists,  successful  business  men ;  but  it  is  an  infinitely 
greater  thing  to  have  those  solid  qualities  which  we  group  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  character — sobriety,  steadfastness,  the 
sense  of  obligation  toward  one's  neighbor  and  one's  God,  hard, 
common  sense,  and,  combined  with  it,  the  lift  of  generous  enthu- 
siasm toward  whatever  is  right.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  true  national  greatness,  and  these  were  the  quali- 
ties which  Grant  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

— Roosevelt. 

PART   II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  VIII  AND  IX. 

Sounds  Position 

aw,  o  in  "orb" puckered-wide 

oy    puckered-wide-f-relaxed-narrow 

s,  z   tightened-corners 


LONG  O. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  Long  o  (as  in  "go")  Shows  a  Com- 
bination of  Two  Positions,  namely,  the  Puckered- Wide  Fol- 
lowed by  the  Puckered-Oval*. 

*  The  puckered-wide  element  in  this  sound  may  vary  according  to  the 
speaker  from  a  mouth  quite  widely  open  to  one  open  only  slightly  more 
than  for  the  puckered-medium  position.  See  footnote,  page  45. 
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Remarks,  i. — The  letters  an  in  "hautboy",  eau  in  "beau",  eo  in 
"yeoman",  etv  in  "sew",  oa  in  "roam",  on  in  "shoulder",  and  ozf 
in  "grow", — all  have  the  same  sound  as  long  o,  and  hence  show 
the  same  combination  of  positions. 

2. — There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  confuse  long  o  with  ow  (how). 
Contrast  the  following,  noting  that  for  long  o  the  first  element  is 
the  puckered-\\ide,  while  for  ow  the  first  element  is  the  relax  ed- 
wide. 

no=tongue-to-gum-j-puckered-wide-|-puckered-oval 
now=tongue-to-gum-j-relaxed-wide-}-puckereci-oval 


vote 
vowed 

Resolve : 

foam 

beau 

woe 

roll 

though 


slow 
slough 

low 

know 

so 

loaf 

soap 


blow 
plough 


both 
bowl 
boat 
nose 
throw 


load 
loud 


below 
devote 
impose 
over 

overflow 


LONG  O  BEFORE  R. 

For  the  Sound  of  Long  o  Before  r  (as  in  "more"),  there  are  Two 
Possibilities,  Depending  upon  the  Strength  with  which  the  r 
is  sounded. 

First. — //  the  r  sound  is  green  with  sufficient  strength  to  show 
the  puckered-corners  position,  it  will  usually  so  modify  the  pre- 
ceding long  o  sound  as  to  make  it  lose  its  diphthongal  character. 
(Thus,  "four"  will  rhyme  almost  perfectly  with  "for".)  In  this 
case,  the  position  shown  by  the  o  is  simply  the  puckered-wide. 

Second. — //  the  r  sound  is  slighted  or  slurred,  it  will  usually 
have  no  modifying  effect  on  the  preceding  long  o  sound,  nor  its 
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positions.  But  the  position  for  the  r  sound  itself  will,  in  this 
case,  be  the  relaxed-medium  instead  of  the  puckered-corners.  As 
though  "more"  were  sounded  almost  like  "mo-uh". 

Thus,  "more"  may  show  either  of  the   following  two  possi- 
bilities : 

( I )   lip-shut+puckered-wide-j-puckered-corners 

( 2  )   lip-shut+puckered- wide+puckered-oval+  relaxed-medium 

Students  in  mirror  practice  must  be  guided  by  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. 

Resolve : 

ore  wore  lore  before 

four  roar  door  implore 

more  yore  sore  story 


UNACCENTED  LONG  O. 
The  Positions  Shown  by  Unaccented  Long  o    (as  in  "violin") 

Depend  upon  the  Care  with  which  the  Sound  is  Uttered. 

In  careful  utterance,  the  positions  will  be  the  same  as  for  ac- 
cented long  o,  namely,  the  puckered-wide  followed  by  the  puck- 
ered-oval. 

But  colloquially,  unaccented  long  o  is  almost  always  slurred. 
With  the  maximum  of  slurring,  the  sound  becomes  equivalent  to 
unaccented  short  u,  showing  the  relaxed-medium  position.  With 
somewhat  less  slurring,  the  regular  positions  for  accented  long  o 
(  puckered- wide+puckered-oval)  will  be  modified  only  by  the  loss 
of  the  puckered-oval  position,  leaving  the  puckered-wide.  This 
degree  of  slurring  is  most  common  before  an  r  or  an  /.  The 
maximum  degree  of  slurring  is  most  common  before  other 
sounds.* 
Resolve : 

propose  philosophy  window 

promote  violin  sorrow 

opinion  horizon  to-morrow 

*  Final  unaccented  long  o  (as  in  "willow")  should  correctly  show  the 
same  positions  as  accented  long  o;  though  such  words  are  often  sadly 
slurred  to  "wilier",  "winder",  "to-morrer",  etc. 
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Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  long  o. 

Then  practice  all  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a 
few  of  them. 

i.  I  want  to  know  all  about  it.  2.  Will  I  see  you  to-morrow? 
3.  Sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind.  4.  I  don't  propose  to 
submit  to  it.  5.  Don't  allow  him  to  impose  upon  you.  6.  Don't 
whisper  so  loud  or  others  will  overhear.  7.  If  you  don't  hurry, 
you'll  lose  the  trolley.  8.  Won't  you  open  the  window  for  me? 
9.  Why  did  you  leave  the  door  wide  open?  10.  Won't  three  or 
four  more  be  enough?  n.  I  wrote  you  I  should  not  be  here 
before  three.  12.  What's  your  opinion  of  the  story?  13.  Lower 
your  voice,  or  you'll  rouse  the  house.  14.  The  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  want  to  know. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  not  less  than  half 
an  hour,  more  if  possible. 

When  practicing  or  talking  with  people,  the  necessity  of  a  good 
light  on  the  speaker's  face  should  be  realized.  A  light  that  makes 
visible  the  action  of  the  tongue  is  a  great  help.  A  light  from 
above,  such  as  a  high  gas-light,  will  not  do  this ;  the  light  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  face.  If  in  talking  with 
people  you  find  the  speaker's  face  is  in  the  shadow,  either  change 
your  own  position  to  a  more  favorable  one,  or  ask  the  speaker  to 
change  his. 
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LESSON  XI. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Re- 
member to  have  the  speed  of  the  reading  increased  with  your  in- 
creasing ability  to  follow  the  thought. 

WILLING   TO   REPEAT. 

The  office  boy  to  a  large  firm  of  publishers,  recently,  when  sent 
to  one  of  the  operative  departments  with  a  message,  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong  with  the  machinery.  He  gave  the  alarm, 
and  thus  prevented  much  damage.  The  circumstance  was  re- 
ported to  the  head  of  the  firm,  before  whom  John  was  summoned. 

"You  have  done  me  a  great  service,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "In 
future  your  wages  will  be  increased  $i  weekly." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  bright  little  fellow.  "I'll  do  my  best 
to  be  worth  it,  and  to  be  a  good  servant  to  you." 

The  reply  struck  the  chief  almost  as  much  as  the  lad's  previous 
service  had  done. 

"That's  the  right  spirit,"  he  said.  "In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  business  no  one  has  ever  thanked  me  in  that  way.  I  will  make 
the  increase  $2.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "would 
you  mind  if  I  said  it  again?" 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


PART    II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  IX  AND  X. 

Sounds  Position 

oy    puckered-wide-(-relaxed-narrow 

s,  z   tightened-corners 

6    puckered- wide-f-puckered-ova! 
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SHORT  A. 

EXTENDED-WIDE  POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Short  (7  (as  in  "mat")  the  Mouth  has  a  Wide 
Opening;  and  the  Lips  at  the  Corners  are  Slightly  Drawn 
Apart  or  Extended. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  extended-wide  posi- 
tion. 

2. — Unaccented  short  a  in  such  words  as  "appoint",  "constant", 
etc.,  shows  the  extended-wide  position  only  in  careful  utterance. 
Usually  in  colloquial  speech  this  a  is  slurred  to  the  equivalent  of 
unaccented  short  it,  thus  showing  the  relaxed-medium  position. 
See  Remark  i,  page  25. 

SUMMARY. 

The  sound  is a 

The  facial  appearance  is extended-wide 

Resolve : 

fat  that  have  flatter  appetite 

bat  lap  as  family  happiness* 

rap  tap  travel  labyrinth  dandelion 

yam  sap  bramble  animal  admirable 


A  IN  "PAST." 

The  sound  of  the  a  in  such  words  as  "pass",  "past",  "task", 
"clasp",  etc.,  when  spoken  with  technical  accuracy,  closely  re- 
sembles ah,  and  will  then  show  the  relaxed-wide  position.  Much 
more  commonly,  however,  the  a  in  these  words  is  given  as  short 
a,  showing  the  extended-wide  position.  Students  in  mirror  prac- 
tice must  be  guided  by  their  own  pronunciation. 

Resolve : 

fast  bath  blast  nasty 

pass  last  after  banana 

*  For  final  -ness,  see  Remark  2,  page  26. 
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Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  short  a  (extended- wide  position). 

Then  practice  all  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a 
few  of  them. 

I.  You  are  an  apt  pupil.  2.  Have  you  traveled  in  Europe  at  all? 
3.  The  man  slipped  on  the  banana  peel.  4.  The  wrap  is  not  warm 
enough.  5.  While  you  have  life,  do  not  abandon  hope.  6.  Don't 
pronounce  your  words  so  rapidly.  7.  I  thought  you  dropped  the 
hammer  on  your  foot.  8.  I'll  try  to  adapt  my  plans  to  yours.  9. 
At  least  an  hour  will  elapse  before  we  return.  10.  I'm  still  hope- 
ful that  the  matter  will  turn  out  all  right,  n.  Happily  we  didn't 
know  of  it  until  afterwards.  12.  The  farmer  foretold  that  we 
would  have  a  bad  thunderstorm.  13.  The  battle  of  Manila  was 
won  by  Admiral  Dewey.  14.  I  heard  that  you  were  in  the  Alps 
last  summer.  15.  Did  you  rap  on  the  door  beforehand? 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences   in  this  lesson   with   a 
friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  or  more,  though  not  necessarily  all  at  one  time. 

It  should  be  reiterated :  The  mere  study  of  this  book  itself,  the 
learning  of  rules  and  explanations,  will  not  make  you  a  lip-reader. 
It  is  the  practical  work  directed  that  is  needful,  all  of  it ;  there  is 
no  part  that  can  be  neglected  without  harmful  effects  upon  your 
progress. 


LESSON  XII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

THE  SPANISH   ARMADA. 

The  scene  as  the  fleet  passed  out  of  the  harbor  must  have  been 
singularly  beautiful.  It  was  a  treacherous  interval  of  real  sum- 
mer. The  early  sun  was  lighting  the  long  chain  of  the  Galician 
mountains,  marking  with  shadows  the  cleft  defiles,  and  shining 
softly  on  the  white  walls  and  vineyards  of  Coruna.  The  wind  was 
light,  and  falling  towards  a  calm;  the  great  galleons  drifted 
slowly  with  the  tide  on  the  purple  water,  the  long  streamers 
trailing  from  the  trucks,  the  red  crosses,  the  emblem  of  the  cru- 
sade, showing  bright  upon  the  hanging  sails.  The  fruit  boats 
were  bringing  off  the  last  fresh  supplies,  and  the  pinnaces  hasten- 
ing to  the  ships  with  the  last  loiterers  on  shore.  Out  of  thirty 
thousand  men  who  that  morning  stood  upon  the  decks  of  the 
proud  Armada,  twenty  thousand  and  more  were  never  again  to  see 
the  hills  of  Spain.  Of  the  remnant  who  in  two  short  months 
crept  back  ragged  and  torn,  all  but  a  few  hundred  returned  only 
to  die. 

— Froude. 

PART    II  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  X  AND  XI. 

Sounds  Position 

6    puckered- wide+puckered-oval 

a  .  .extended-wide 


SH,  ZH,  CH,  J. 

LIP-PROJECTED   POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  sh  (as  in  "ship"),  zh 
(the  .$•  in  "measure"  has  the  sound  of  sh),  ch  (as  in  "chip"), 
and  /  (as  in  "jam"),  the  Lips  are  Slightly  Thrust  Forward  or 
Projected.  The  Mouth  has  an  Oval  Shape. 
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Remarks,    i. — This  position  is  called  the  lip-projected  position. 

2. — The  letters  ti  (as  in  "ration")  and  si  (as  in  "pension")  have 
the  sound  of  sh.  Soft  g  (as  in  "gem")  has  the  sound  of  /.  The 
letters  tch  (as  in  "crutch")  have  the  same  sound  as  ch*,  and  the  t 
does  not  show  a  separate  tongue-to-gum  position.  Moreover,  dg 
(as  in  "ledge")  has  the  same  sound  as  soft  g,  and  the  d  does  not 
show  a  separate  tongue-to-gum  position  either. 

3. — In  colloquial  speech,  the  t  in  such  words  as  "fortune",  and 
the  d  in  such  words  as  "educate",  will,  with  most  people,  show 
this  lip-projected  position. 

4. — Sometimes  the  lip-projected  position  for  sh,  etc.,  is  con- 
fused with  the  tightened-corners  position  for  s  and  z.  Contrast : 

sheep  shoe  shy  show  sham 

seem  zoo  sigh  so  sap 

SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by sh,  zh,  ch,  j 

The  facial  appearance  is lip-pro  fected 

Resolve : 

sheep  ship  sham  wish  merge 

shoot  shy  peach  push  chapter 

sharp  should  huge  poach  orchard 

shout  shawl  watch  mash  ocean 

shove  joy  ouch  shrive  oblige 

shirt  show  mush  marsh  chivalrv 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  lip-projected  position. 

Then  practice  all  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a 
few  of  them. 


*  Notice  that  "crutch"  and  "much"  are  perfect  rhymes. 
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i.  Don't  touch  me.  2.  I  was  out  in  the  shower.  3.  Shine  yer 
shoes,  sir?  4.  The  knife  is  not  sharp  enough.  5.  I  wish  you 
would  be  more  cheerful.  6.  Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard. 
7.  She  tries  to  show  off  her  knowledge.  8.  My  shoe  is  so  tight  it 
pinches  my  toe.  9.  Peaches  are  ripe  rather  early  this  year.  10. 
Will  you  put  the  shawl  over  my  shoulders?  n.  The  trees  in  the 
orchard  are  loaded  with  apples.  12.  The  reward  of  perseverance 
is  sure.  13.  I've  just  finished  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  story. 
14.  If  you  should  do  that,  I'd  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 15.  I'll  be  much  obliged  if  you'll  write  the  note  for  me. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice ;  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  at  least,  more  if  possible. 

Necessity  has  been  called  the  mother  of  invention.  It  is  also 
the  mother  of  achievement.  The  achievements  of  all  lip-readers 
will  be  surer  and  more  rapid,  the  more  they  force  upon  them- 
selves the  necessity  of  understanding  with  the  eyes.  We  can  best 
lay  this  necessity  upon  ourselves  at  first  in  our  home  life.  As  far 
as  may  be  possible,  communication  with  members  of  the  family 
should  be  by  sight.  Requests  for  different  articles  at  the  table 
may  quickly  be  learned  and  understood  in  this  way.  And  at  all 
other  times  the  endeavor  should  be  made  not  to  depend  upon  the 
ears  when  the  eyes  can  serve. 
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LESSON    XIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

LAWTON'S  WORST  SCARE. 

It  has  been  said  of  General  Lawton  as  of  Bayard  that  he  was 
never  known  to  be  afraid  in  all  his  life.  Major  Putnam  Bradlee 
Strong  denies  this;  he  says  that  General  Lawton  himself  con- 
fessed to  him  that  he  had  been  badly  scared  by  bullets. 

It  happened  just  beyond  the  Paco  Cemetery  in  Manila.  General 
Lawton  was  riding  past  the  cemetery  one  day  with  his  little  boy, 
when  a  number  of  our  soldiers  were  burying  some  of  their  com- 
rades. The  firing  squad  found  they  had  nothing  but  ball  car- 
tridges. 

"Oh,  they'll  do,"  said  the  sergeant  of  the  volunteers. 

"Ready,  fire !"  came  the  order  a  moment  later. 

The  bullets  went  whizzing  over  the  grave  and  over  the  stone 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  rode  General  Lawton  and  his 
boy,  their  heads  only  a  few  inches  below  the  wall.  The  bullets 
made  a  breeze  as  they  went  past. 

"That  blast  of  bullets  whizzing  over  our  heads  scared  me  blue," 
said  General  Lawton,  as  he  related  the  incident,  "but  the  kid  only 
looked  up  innocently  and  asked:  'Say,  papa,  does  it  sound  like 
that  when  you're  under  fire  ?'  " 


PART  II.  REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  XI  AND  XII. 

Sounds  Position 

a extended-wide 

sh,  zh,  ch,  j lip-projected 
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SHORT   E. 

EXTENDED-MEDIUM    POSITION. 

For  the  Sound  of  Short  e  (as  in  "let")  the  Lips  at  the  Corners 
are  Slightly  Drawn  Apart  or  Extended.  Of  the  Extended 
Vowels,  Short  e  Shows  the  Intermediate  or  Medium  Opening 
of  the  Mouth.  The  Tongue  is  Forward. 

Remarks,  i. — This  position  is  called  the  extended-medium  po- 
sition. 

2. — Observe  that  ai  as  in  "said",  ea  as  in  "bread",  and  a  as  in 
"many",  have  the  sound  of  short  e. 

3. — This  position  is  especially  subject  to  confusion  with  other 
positions.  A  careful  study  of  the  following  work  in  contrast  is 
essential. 

a.  Contrast  the  extended-medium  position   with  the   relaxed- 
medium.     In  addition  to  the  difference  indicated  by  the  words 
"extended"  and  "relaxed",  notice  also  that  the  tongue  is  forward 
in  the  mouth  for  short  e  (extended-medium  position),  and  that  it 
is  back  for  short  u  (relaxed-medium  position), 
bet^lip-shut+extended-medium+tongue-to-gum 
but=lip-shut+relaxed-medium+tongue-to-gum 

dell  rest  left  jest 

dull  rust  luffed  just 

b.  Contrast  the  extended-medium  position  with  the   relaxed- 
narrow.     In  addition  to  the  difference  indicated  by  the  words 
"extended"  and  "relaxed",  notice  also  that  the  lips  are  a  little 
further  apart  for  short  e   (extended-medium  position)   than  for 
short  i  (relaxed-narrow  position). 

bet=lip-shut-(-extended-medium-f-  tongue-to-gum 
bit=lip-shut-|-relaxed-narrow-f-  tongue-to-gum 
tell  set  left  red 

till  sit  lift  rid 

c.  Contrast  the  extended-medium  position  with  the  extended- 
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wide.     The  mouth  is  open  more  widely  for  short  a   (extended- 
wide  position)  than  for  short  e  (extended-medium  position). 

led=apex-to-gum-f-extended-medium+ tongue-to-gum 
lad=apex-to-gum-}-extended-wide+  tongue-to-gum 

said  bet  shed  ten 

sad  bat  shad  tan 

d.  Contrast  the  extended-medium  position  with  the  extended- 
narrow.  The  lips  are  noticeably  nearer  together  for  long  e  (ex- 
tended-narrow position)  than  for  short  e  (extended-medium  po- 
sition). 

dell=tongue-to-gum+extended-medium+apex-to-gum 
deal==tongue-to-gum+extended-narrow+apex-to-gum 

bed  said  fed  red 

bead  seed  feed  reed 

SUMMARY. 
The  sound  is e 

The  facial  appearance  is extended-medium 

Resolve : 

ell  yell  shell  west  forever 

fell  them  deaf  mesh  enemy 

bell  left  wept  very  elephant 

well  tell  death  ever  pleasant 

rest  sell  wet  sever  envelope 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  short  e  sound  (extended-medium  position). 

Then  practice  all  the  sentences -before  the  mirror,  resolving  a 
few  of  them. 

i.  It's  no  fun  to  be  deaf.  2.  Better  be  deaf  than  blind.  3.  Tell 
me  what  happened  to  you.  4.  Will  you  let  me  have  an  envelope  ? 


5.  How  much  time  have  you  left?  6.  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  7.  We'll  sell  the  farm  for  seven  thousand  dollars. 
8.  I  fear  you've  a  white  elephant  on  your  hands.  9.  I  left  my 
umbrella  at  the  restaurant.  10.  The  child  fell  from  the  fifth 
story  of  the  hotel,  n.  The  man  swore  he'd  be  my  enemy  forever. 
12.  Will  you  please  pass  me  the  bread?  13.  To  learn  to  read  the 
lips  is  worth  our  every  possible  effort.  14.  If  you'll  promise  never 
to  tell,  I'll  tell  you.  15.  It  was  a  surprise  party,  and  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  one. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  at  least,  more  if  possible.  In  that  part  of  the  conversation 
practice  based  on  the  selection  in  Part  I,  it  will  be  well  from  now 
on,  in  addition  to  your  friend  or  assistant  asking  you  questions, 
for  you  to  ask  questions  to  which  your  assistant  should  reply. 


LESSON  XIV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

DEMOCRACY. 

Democracy  has  not  only  taught  the  Americans  how  to  use  lib- 
erty without  abusing  it,  and  how  to  secure  equality:  it  has  also 
taught  them  fraternity.  That  word  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
the  old  world,  and  no  wonder,  considering  what  was  done  in  its 
name  in  1793,  considering  also  that  it  still  figures  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  assassins.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  United  States 
a  sort  of  kindliness,  a  sense  of  human  fellowship,  a  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  man  to  man,  stronger  than  any- 
where in  the  old  world,  and  certainly  stronger  than  in  the  upper 
or  middle  classes  of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The  natural 
impulse  of  every  citizen  in  America  is  to  respect  every  other  citi- 
zen, and  to  feel  that  citizenship  constitutes  a  certain  ground  of 
respect.  The  idea  of  each  man's  equal  rights  is  so  fully  realized 
that  the  rich  or  powerful  man  feels  it  no  indignity  to  take  his  turn 
among  the  crowd,  and  does  not  expect  any  deference  from  the 
poorest. 

— Bryce. 

PART     II.         REVIEW   OF   LESSONS   XII   AND   XIII. 

Sounds  Position 

sh,  zh,  ch,  j lip-projected 

e  .  extended-medium 


LONG  A. 

The  Diphthongal  Sound  of  Long  a  (as  in  "ape")  Shows  a  Com- 
bination   of    Two    Positions,  namely,  the    Extended-Medium 
Followed  by  the  Relaxed-Narrow. 
Remarks,    i.— The  letters  ai  as  in  "vain"  and  ay  as  in  "way", 

have  the  sound  of  long  a. 
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2. — Long  a  is  sometimes  confused  with  short  e.  Contrast  the 
two  sounds  as  follows,  noting  especially  that  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  two  positions  for  long  a,  this  sound  shows  a  more 
prolonged  appearance  than  short  e. 

fail  bait  late  shade  Yale 

fell  bet  let  shed  yell 

3. — Because  both  long  a  and  long  1  show  a  double  movement 
ending  in  the  relaxed-narrow  position,  they  are  sometimes  con- 
fused. Contrast  as  follows,  noting  that  the  difference  lies  in 
the  difference  between  the  extended-medium  position  and  the 
relaxed-wide.  The  tongue  is  forward  in  the  mouth  for  long  a 
and  back  for  long  i;  the  mouth  is  open  less  widely  for  long  a  than 
for  long  I;  the  lips  are  extended  at  the  corners  for  long  a,  and 
are  relaxed  for  long  i. 

lay=apex-to-gum+extended-medium-|-  relaxed-narrow 
lie=apex-to-gum-j-relaxed-wide+relaxed-narrow 


ways 

say 

pale 

dame 

wise 

sigh 

pile 

dime 

Resolve  : 

ail 

yea 

shame 

date 

to-day 

fail 

they 

wave 

place 

yesterday* 

mail 

lame 

ape 

page 

relation 

whale 

tame 

faith 

taste 

newspaper 

ray 

same 

sail 

table 

favorite 

A  IN  "PARE". 

For  the  Sound  of  the  a  in  "pare",  "care",  etc.,  the  Position  Shown 
is  the  Extended-Medium. 

Remarks,    i . — The  above  statement  constitutes  the  rule  whether 

*  It  should  be  noticed  that  final  -day  in  this  word,  and  also  in  the  days 
of  the  week,  Sunday,  Monday,  etc.,  is  usually  slurred,  and  the  words  are 
heard  colloquially  not  as  "yester-day",  "Sun-day",  etc.,  but  as  "yesterdy", 
"Sundy",  etc. 
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the  r  sound  is  slurred  or  not.  Nevertheless,  individual  and  local 
peculiarities,  under  the  influence  of  a  slurred  r,  may  give  two 
other  possibilities  for  this  sound. 

a.  If  the  r  is  slurred,  the  a  in  "pare"  is  sometimes  heard  as 
long  a,  showing  the  combination  of  the  extended-medium  and 
relaxed-narrow  positions.      By  this  pronunciation,   "stare"  and 
"stayer"  would  be  sounded,  and  would  look,  alike. 

b.  Less  commonly,  with  the  r  sound  slurred,  the  a  in  "pare"  is 
heard  as  short  a,  showing  the  extended- wide  position. 

2. — The  a  in  "carry",  "marry",  etc.,  is  correctly  short  a,,  show- 
ing the  extended-wide  position ;  but  it  is  occasionally  heard  with 
the  sound  of  the  a  in  "pare",  showing  the  extended-medium 
position. 

3. — Observe  that  ea  as  in  "pear",  and  ai  as  in  "pair",  have  the 
same  sound  as  the  a  in  "pare". 

Resolve : 

air  wear  lair  spare 

fair  rare  dare  stare 

bear  their  .  share  flare 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  sound  of  long  a. 

Then  practice  all  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a 
few  of  them. 

i.  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  you.  2.  How  far  away  are  the 
mountains?  3.  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.  4.  If  it 
rains,  you  may  share  my  umbrella.  5.  My  favorite  flower  is  the 
wild  rose.  6.  What  is  your  favorite  newspaper?  7.  A  wave  of 
reform  swept  over  the  city.  8.  Have  you  ever  read  of  the  famous 
"one-horse  shay"  ?  9.  I  wonder  what  they'll  say  when  they  hear 
the  news.  10.  I  mailed  the  letter  to  you  last  Wednesday*,  u. 

*  Practice  this  sentence  also  substituting  all  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
drilling  on  them  until  you  can  tell  each  without  fail. 
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All  I  want  is  that  you  let  me  have  fair  play.  12.  I  hope  I  shall 
see  you  at  the  fair  to-day  without  fail.  13.  I  must  say  that  I 
don't  approve  of  your  choice.  14.  If  you're  wise,  you'll  try  to 
find  other  ways  and  means  to  raise  the  money.  15.  How  did 
you  enjoy  the  play  you  saw  the  day  before  yesterday? 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  at  least,  more  if  possible. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  always  more  or  less  in  a  general  con- 
versation that  can  be  lost  without  serious  detriment  to  the  thought. 
If  we  lose  a  word  here  and  there,  it  does  not  pay  as  a  general 
thing  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  We  have  to  bluff  sometimes, 
and  bluffing  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  aid  to  the  lip-reader. 
It  must  be  used  under  careful  restrictions,  however,  and  we  must 
know  when  to  bluff  and  \vhen  not  to  bluff.  The  expression  of 
the  speaker's  face  will  usually  tell  us  when  a  question  is  asked; 
that  is  a  time  not  to  bluff.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down 
on  this  point,  only  the  general  rule  that  while  bluffing  has  its 
legitimate  use,  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 


LESSON    XV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

A  CUBAN  TEACHER'S  ENGLISH. 

The  intelligent  struggles  of  the  Cuban  teachers  with  English 
have  furnished  us  with  a  good  many  pretty  stories.  One  day 
the  teachers  were  invited  to  some  sort  of  an  evening  function 
at  the  Longfellow  House,  in  Brattle  Street.  It  happened  that 
shortly  before  the  hour  for  the  assembly  some  ladies  who  were 
in  front  of  that  house  were  politely  approached  by  a  group 
of  male  Cuban  teachers,  who,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  stood 
bowing. 

"If  you  please,  dear  madams,"  said  their  spokesman,  "we  are 
invited  at  this  house  to-night.  We  wish  to  attend.  We  were 
been  on  an  excursion  to  the  distance,  and  have  not  the  time  to 
go  to  our  house.  So  that  we  wear,  as  you  see,  our  day  dress. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  if  it  would  be  permitted  to  us  to  go  to 
the  reception  in  our  day  dress?  If  it  would  not,  then  certainly 
shall  we  take  the  time  to  go  to  our  house  and  put  on  our  night 
dress." 

The  ladies  assured  them  that  they  would  do  much  better  to  go 
as  they  were  than  to  put  on  their  night  dress,  and  they  bowed 
gravely,  and  gratefully  withdrew. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


PART    II.      REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  XIII  AND  XIV. 

Sounds  Position 

e   extended-medium 

a extended-medium-f-relaxed-narrow 
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K,  G,  NK,  NG. 

LIP-UNDEFINED    POSITION. 

For  the  Sounds  Represented  by  the  Letters  k  (as  in  "keep"), 
Hard  g  (as  in  "go"),  nk  (as  in  "rank"),  and  ng  (as  in 
"rang"),  the  Lips  are  Open,  but  in  a  Varying  or  Undefined 
Position. 

Remarks.    I. — This  position  is  called  the  lip-undefined  position. 

2. — Hard  c  (as  in  "can"),  ch  (as  in  "epoch"),  ck  (as  in 
"back"),  and  q  (as  in  "quaint"),  all  have  the  sound  of  k.  In  nk 
and  ng,  the  only  effect  of  the  n  is  to  nasalize  the  sounds ;  the 
tongue  does  not  go  up  to  the  upper  gum  as  the  pure  n  sound 
would  require — hence  the  n  itself  shows  no  separate  position. 

3. — The  sounds  of  this  position  are  all  palatal  sounds,  and 
hence  require  no  definite  position  of  the  lips;  thus  we  have  a 
varying  lip-position.  Frequently  the  position  for  k,  g,  nk,  and 
ng  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  a  preceding  vowel  sound. 
For  example,  as  we  say  "rang",  the  lips  for  the  ng  will  be  in  a 
position  only  slightly  less  open  than  the  extended-wide 
position  for  the  preceding  short  a  sound ;  while  as  we  say  "ink", 
the  lips  for  the  nk  will  be  in  almost  the  relaxed-narrow  position 
for  the  preceding  short  i  sound.  Thus  these  sounds,  k,  g,  nk,  ng, 
may  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  time-element  in  prolonging  the 
position  for  a  preceding  vowel  sound. 

4. — Sometimes  an  aid  in  recognizing  this  position  may  be  found 
in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  under  the  chin. 

5. — In  contrasting  the  following  couplets,  watch  for  the  use 
or  omission  of  the  lip-undefined  position. 


scum 
sum 

skip 
sip 

scheme 
seem 

scoop 
soup 

sky 
sigh 

scab 
sap 

bugs 
bus 

barks 
bars 

begs 
Bess 

beaks 
bees 

books 
puss 

talks 
daws 

cream 
ream 

cry 
rye 
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SUMMARY. 

The  sounds  are  represented  by k,  hard  g,  nk,  ng 

The  facial  appearance  is lip-undefined 


Resolve  : 

keep 

cue 

get 

talk 

clam 

cool 

kind 

game 

poke 

school 

carp 

good 

week 

black 

picture 

cow 

caw 

duke 

beg 

photograph 

come 

coy 

bug 

bark 

remark 

curve 

comb 

wink 

quart 

market 

give 

camp 

book 

cram 

fishing 

X. 

The  letter  x  represents  a  combination  of  two  sounds,  namely, 
of  k  and  s  (as  "box"="boks"),  or  of  g  and  z  (as  "exact"= 
"egzact").  Hence  the  sounds  represented  by  x  show  a  combi- 
nation of  the  lip-undefined  and  the  tightened-corners  positions. 

Remark.  The  x  in  "Xenia",  "Xenophon",  etc.,  has  simply  the 
sound  of  z,  and  hence  shows  only  the  tightened-corners  position. 

Resolve : 

hoax  six  explain 

vex  text  complex 


Have  the  following  sentences  read  to  you,  while  you  watch 
especially  for  the  lip-undefined  position.  Don't  feel  discouraged 
because  you  find  it  hard;  it  is  hard.  But  practice  will  bring 
increasing  ability  to  recognize  it.  Do  not,  however,  spend  too 
much  time  on  this  position  now;  further  drills  for  it  will  be 
given  in  succeeding  lessons. 

Then  practice  the  sentences  before  the  mirror,  resolving  a  few 
of  them. 

i.    I  beg  your  pardon.      2.    Can't  you  be  more  careful?      3. 
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Don't  scowl  at  me  in  that  way.  4.  I  thank  you  for  your  trouble. 
5.  Can  you  come  at  four*  o'clock?  6.  I  can't  understand  what 
you  say.  7.  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  8.  Where 
did  you  have  your  picture  taken?  9.  Talk  more  slowly, 
and  I  can  understand  you  better.  10.  The  early  bird  catches 
the  worm.  n.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
12.  I  always  have  a  week  of  fishing  in  August.0  13.  I  think  the 
photograph  is  a  remarkably  fine  likeness  of  you.  14.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  certainly  gives  cause  for  anxiety.  15. 
I  arn  very  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  accident.  16.  If  you 
would  succeed,  you  must  persist. 


Practice  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  this  lesson  with  a  friend. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice;  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  at  least. 

All  lip-readers  should  endeavor  also  to  be  mind  readers;  that 
is,  we  should  try  to  put  ourselves  in  as  close  and  sympathetic 
touch  as  possible  with "  the  mind  of  the  person  talking  to  us. 
We  should  watch  not  only  the  lips,  though  the  lips  must  be  the 
focus  of  our  attention,  but  also  the  expression  of  the  whole  face, 
a  smile  or  a  frown,  the  light  in  the  eyes,  the  lifting  of  an  eye- 
brow, a  shrug,  the  turn  of  head  or  hand.  If  we  form  the  habit 
of  so  watching  people,  the  study  of  these  adventitious  aids  be- 
comes instinctive  and  unconscious,  and  many  a  time  will  help 
to  elucidate  a  difficult  passage  in  conversation.  Even  if  we  don't 
understand  what  is  said,  we  should  answer  smile  with  smile,  and 
respond  generally  in  the  expression  of  our  face  to  the  expressions 
revealed  in  the  speaker's  face.  This  will  help  to  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  mood  of  the  speaker,  and  so  help  us  to  understand  per- 
haps the  next  remark  if  not  the  one  before. 

*  Practice  this  sentence  also  substituting  all  the  other  numbers  from 
one  to  twelve,  drilling  on  them  until  you  can  tell  each  without  fail. 

0  Practice  this  sentence  also  substituting  all  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
drilling  on  them  until  you  can  tell  each  without  fail. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

Responsibility  alone  drives  man  to  toil  and  brings  out  his  best 
gifts.  For  this  reason  the  pensions  given  to  scholars  are  said  to 
have  injured  some  men  of  genius.  Johnson  wrote  his  immortal 
Rasselas  to  raise  money  to  buy  his  mother's  coffin.  Hunger  and 
pain  drove  Lee  to  the  invention  of  his  loom.  Left  a  widow  with 
a  family  to  support,  in  mid-life,  Mrs.  Trollope  took  to  authorship 
and  wrote  a  score  of  volumes.  The  most  piteous  tragedy  in  Eng- 
lish literature  is  that  of  Coleridge.  Wordsworth  called  him  the 
most  myriad-minded  man  since  Shakespeare,  and  Lamb  thought 
him  "an  archangel  slightly  damaged."  The  generosity  of  his 
friends  gave  the  poet  a  home  and  all  its  comforts  without  the 
necessity  of  toil.  Is  it  possible  that  ease  and  lack  of  responsibility, 
with  opium,  helped  wreck  him?  What  did  the  critic  mean  when 
he  said  of  a  rich  young  friend,  "He  needs  poverty  alone  to  make 
him  a  great  painter"?  It  is  responsibility  that  teaches  caution, 
foresight,  prudence,  courage,  and  turns  feeblings  into  giants. 

— Hillis. 


PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  I, 
namely,  the  extended-narrow,  the  lip-to-teeth,  and  the  lip-shut 
positions.  Form  them  singly  before  the  mirror;  as  you  do  so, 
associate  each  in  your  mind  with  its  appropriate  sounds. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  I,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  extended-narrow  position,  then 
for  the  lip-to-teeth  position,  then  for  the  lip-shut  position. 
Though  you  are  familiar  with  the  selection,  the  effort  in  this 
practice  should  be  not  to  understand  what  is  said  but  to  recognize 
the  particular  sounds  and  positions  you  are  looking  for.  As  pre- 
viously suggested,  a  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  try  to  count  the 
number  of  times  you  see  the  position  in  each  sentence. 
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2.  a.  Referring  to  the  footnote,  page  n,  the  student  will 
remember  that  the  vowels  are  divided  into  three  groups,  the  puck- 
ered, the  relaxed,  and  the  extended.  Under  each  group,  we  have 
a  small  or  narrow  opening  of  the  lips,  a  medium  opening,  and  a 
wide  opening.  The  following  table  groups  the  vowel  sounds  into 
these  classes;  diphthongs  are  given  in  parenthesis  under  that 
classification  to  which  their  radical  element  belongs. 

Puckered  Relaxed  Extended 

Narrow       oo  (u)  i  e 

Medium      06  u  e  (a) 

Wide  aw   (6,  oy)  ah  (ow,  I)  a 

It  will  facilitate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  these  vowel  sounds, 
and  hence  their  proper  study,  if  they  are  incorporated  in  words, 
as  follows: 

Puckered  Relaxed  Extended 

Narrow          coon  kid  keen 

Medium          good  cut  get 

Wide  cawed  cart  cat 

These  should  be  practiced  both  with  the  mirror  and  with  a 
friend.  Under  either  method  of  practice,  take  them  in  this  way : 
First,  practice  all  the  puckered  vowels,  while  you  watch  for  the 
difference  between  the  narrow,  the  medium  and  the  wide  openings ; 
and  then  practice  the  relaxed,  and  then  the  extended  vowels  in 
the  same  manner.  Then  practice  all  the  narrow  vowels,  while 
you  watch  for  the  difference  between  the  puckered,  the  relaxed, 
and  the  extended  positions;  and  then  practice  the  medium,  and 
then  the  wide  vowels  similarly. 

b.  Consonants  are  not  quite  so  readily  classified  as  vowels,  but 
they  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads,  as  follows : 

First, — Those  consonants  for  the  recognition  of  which  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  lip-reader  is  upon  the  action  or  appearance  of  the 
lips,  namely : 
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p,  b,  m  (lip-shut  position)  ;  /,  v  (lip-to-teeth  position)  ;  w,  wh 
(puckered-oval  position)  ;  r  (puckered-corners  position)  ;  s,  z 
(tightened-corners  position)  ;  sh,  zh,  ch,  j  (lip-projected  posi- 
tion) ;  y  ( relaxed-narrow  position). 

Second. — Those  consonants  for  the  recognition  of  which  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  lip-reader  is  upon  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
namely : 

th  (tongue-front  position)  ;  /  (apex-to-gum  position)  ;  t,  d,  n 
(tongue-to-gum  position). 

Third. — Th®se  consonants  for  the  recognition  of  which  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  lip-reader  is  upon  the  connection  or  context 
in  which  they  are  used,  and  sometimes  upon  their  effect,  almost 
that  of  a  time-element,  in  prolonging  the  position  for  a  preceding 
vowel  sound,  namely: 

k,  hard  g,  nk,  ng  (lip-undefined  position). 

In  the  drill  exercises  in  the  following  lessons,  the  vowels  will 
be  given  in  combination  with  the  consonant  positions  in  the  order 
in  which  the  consonant  positions  are  grouped  here. 


j.  Practice  carefully  the  whole  selection  in  Part  I  of  this  lesson 
before  the  mirror.    Three  or  four  lines  may  profitably  be  resolved. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
This  hour  need  not,  and  in  most  cases  should  advisably  not,  be 
all  at  one  time. 

Do  not  forget  to  guard  against  having  your  assistant  talk  with 
you  or  read  to  you  with  exaggerated  "mouthing"  or  unnatural 
jerkiness.  Slow  speech,  if  necessary,  is  sometimes  permissible 
if  it  be  smooth  and  even ;  but  measured,  word-by-word  utterance 
is  never  permissible.  In  fact,  such  utterance  if  persisted  in  by 
your  friends  may  easily  do  you  actual  harm  rather  than  good. 


LESSON  XVII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

AMERICAN   HUMOR. 

How  a  piece  of  American  humor  was  "managed"  is  told  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn.  He,  with  many  other  American 
scholars,  attended  an  educational  conference  at  Edinburgh,  and 
sat  at  dinner  beside  a  Scotch  professor. 

"I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Professor  B.,  of  Chi- 
cago," began  the  Scotchman.  "Is  there  any  possibility  of  your 
knowing  him?" 

"Very  well,"  was  the  cordial  reply,  "and  he  happens  to  be  sit- 
ting at  the  next  table,  the  third  from  the  end." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  astonished  Scotchman.  "I  have  also 
some  letters  from  Professor  O.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Probably  you  know  nothing  of  him." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  know  him  very  well.  There  he  sits  near 
the  corner  of  the  room;  the  man  with  whiskers  and  gold  spec- 
tacles." 

This  was  too  much  of  a  coincidence  for  the  nettled  meta- 
physician, who  regarded  it  merely  as  American  humor;  but  he 
went  on  stiffly : 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  had  relations  with  another  American,  a 
minister  near  New  York,  one  Dr.  Hillis " 

"Oh,"  laughed  back  the  other,  tapping  himself  on  the  breast, 
"I  am  he." 

With  a  snort  of  indignation  the  Scotchman  fled  the  room.  As 
the  Xew  York  Tribune  explains,  "American  humor  had  been  car- 
ried too  far." 


PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  II, 
namely,  the  puckered-narrow,  the  puckered-oval,  the  relaxed- 
wide,  and  the  combination  of  the  relaxed-wide  and  the  puckered- 
oval.  Form  them  singly  before  the  mirror ;  as  you  do  so,  associate 
each  in  your  mind  with  its  appropriate  sounds. 
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b.  Have  the  Selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  II,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  puckered-narrow  position,  then 
for  the  puckered-oval,  then  for  the  relaxed-wide,  and  then  for 
the  combination  of  the  relaxed-wide  and  the  puckered-oval. 

2.  In  the  exercise  under  this  section  in  this  lesson,  and  the 
two  following  lessons,  drill  is  given  with  each  of  the  vowel  po- 
sitions, both  as  initial  and  as  final  elements,  in  combination  with 
each  of  the  consonant  positions.  The  object  of  the  student  is 
to  watch  for  the  change  in  the  vowel  position.  The  practice 
should  be  had  first  before  the  mirror,  and  then  with  a  friend ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  practice  should  be  inaudible.  In  having  them 
read  to  you,  let  each  combination  be  given  to  you  first  singly ; 
then,  when  you  have  understood  them,  let  them  be  given  by  twos, 
and  by  threes,  and  finally  let  them  be  read  without  interruption 
and  as  rapidly  as  you  can  catch  them  from  your  friend's  lips. 
They  may  be  given  both  in  regular  order  and  skipping  round. 

Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  a  short  vowel  sound 
by  itself  apart  from  a  word.  Where  there  might  be  doubt  about 
pronunciation,  letters  have  been  given  in  parenthesis,  these  letters 
forming  with  the  preceding  or  following  letters  a  word,  and  thus 
showing  the  sound  without  question.  In  practice  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  letters  in  parenthesis  should  be  sounded.  But  if 
your  friend  finds  it  very  hard  to  pronounce  these  combinations 
unless  the  full  word  is  given,  in  this  case  an  exception  may  be 
made,  and  the  letters  in  parenthesis  may  be  sounded. 


boo     b!(t)     bee 
boo(k)   bu(t)    be(t) 
paw*    bah      ba(t) 


foo  fi(t)  fee 

foo(t)         fu(n)  fe(d) 

faw  fah  fa(t) 


oop  (h)*P  eep 
oop  up  ebb 
awp  aim*  am 


oof  if  eve5 

oof  (h)uff  eff 

awf  ahf  aff 


woo  wi(t)  wee 

woo(l)        wuh  (won)    we(t) 
waw  wah  wha(ck)* 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I  of  this 
lesson.      Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.  Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
Do  not  fail  always  to  make  the  selection  in  Part  I  the  basis  of 
a  part  of  this  conversation  practice. 

*  Such  consonant  changes  in  these  exercises  as  from  b  to  p  or  m,  f  to 
v,  w  to  wh,  etc.,  are  of  no  importance  in  your  practice ;  the  change  is 
made  solely  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  possible,  of  securing  real  words. 
The  only  position  changed  in  each  of  these  present  exercises  will  be  the 
vowel  position,  and  this  change  alone  is  the  one  to  which  you  should  give 
your  attention. 
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LESSON   XVIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

A  SOLDIER'S  PART. 

Know  you  not  that  our  business  here  is  a  warfare?  And  one 
must  watch,  and  one  go  out  as  a  spy,  and  one  must  fight.  All 
-cannot  be  the  same  thing,  nor  would  it  be  better  if  they  were. 
But  you  neglect  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Commander,  and  com- 
plain when  he  hath  laid  something  rougher  than  common  upon 
you ;  and  you  mark  not  what,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  you  are  mak- 
ing the  army  to  become;  so  that  if  all  copy  you,  none  will  dig 
a  trench,  none  will  cast  up  a  rampart,  none  will  watch,  none  will 
run  any  risk,  but  each  will  appear  worthless  for  warfare. 

Again;  in  a  ship,  if  you  go  for  a  sailor,  to  take  up  one  place 
and  never  budge  from  it,  and  if  you  are  wanted  to  go  aloft,  refuse, 
— what  Captain  will  have  patience  with  you?  Will  he  not  cast 
you  out  as  some  useless  thing,  and  a  bad  example  for  the  other 
sailors  ? 

The  life  of  every  man  is  a  sort  of  warfare,  a  long  one  and  full 
of  divers  chances. 

And  it  behooveth  a  man  to  play  a  soldier's  part  and  do  all  at 
the  nod  of  his  Commander. 

— Epictetus. 

Students  who  are  not  very  deaf  and  who  in  conversation  would 
usually  hear  the  voice  more  or  less,  need  to  develop  a  co-opera- 
tion of  eye  and  ear.  To  do  this,  take  selections  from  newspapers 
or  magazines,  and  follow  the  same  method  of  practice  as  outlined 
in  Part  I,  Lesson  I  (q.  v.)  ;  except  that  the  selection  should  be 
read  to  you  not  inaudibly,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  you  hear  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  slightly,  though  not  enough  to  permit  you  to 
understand  with  hearing  alone.  The  eyes  must  co-operate.  In 
this  practice  you  should,  as  soon  as  progress  permits,  not  read  the 
selection  to  yourself  beforehand.  Do  not  use  the  selections  in 
the  book  for  this  work;  you  will  be  too  familiar  with  them. 
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PART  II.  /.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  III, 
namely,  the  relaxed-medium  and  the  puckered-corners.  Form 
them  singly  before  the  mirror;  as  you  do  so,  associate  each  in 
your  mind  with  its  appropriate  sound. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  III,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  relaxed-medium  position,  and 
then  for  the  puckered-corners  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercises  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XVII.  Remember  your  object 
is  to  watch  for  the  change  in  the  vowel. 


rue 

roo(k) 

raw 


ri(d) 
ru(n) 
rah 


ree 

re(d) 

ra(t) 


oor        (sp)ir(it)  ear 
dor        ur  ere 

or          are  ar(row) 


zoo 

soo(k) 

saw 


si(t) 

su(n) 
sah 


see 

se(t) 

sa(t) 


ooze  is  ease 

(p)uss   (dos)       us          ess 
awes  ahs        as 


shoe  shi(p)          she 

shdo(k)     shu(n)         she(d) 
shaw          shah  sha(d) 


oosh  itch          each 

(p)ush   (obsh)  (h)ush    edge 
awsh  ahsh         ash 


you 

yi-(n) 

yu(fts) 
yah 

ye 
ye(t) 
ya(k) 

yaw 

*  In  this  group  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vowel  sound  and  its 
position  may  be  markedly  affected  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  r 
sound. 
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j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I  of  this 
lesson.      Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
Are  you  strictly  following  directions  as  to  methods  of  practice 
throughout  each  lesson? 
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LESSON    XIX. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

PLAYING   SOLITAIRE. 

There  used  to  be  a  chief  of  police  in  Cincinnati  who  thought 
he  was  endowed  with  the  powers  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  One  day 
a  man,  who  had  been  arrested,  was  taken  before  him  for  exami- 
nation. 

"Where  were  you  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon?"  asked 
the  chief. 

"I  was  at  home,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"At  home,  eh?"  repeated  the  detective,  knowingly.  "And  in 
what  part  of  your  home  were  you?" 

"In  my  bedroom,"  was  the  answer. 

"In  your  bedroom,  eh?    And  where  is  your  bedroom?" 

"On  the  second  floor,  front." 

"Second  floor,  front,  eh?"  continued  the  sleuth,  apparently  well 
satisfied.  "And  what  were  you  doing  in  your  bedroom?" 

"I  was  playing  a  game,"  replied  the  victim  of  this  wonderful 
detective. 

"Playing  a  game,  eh?    And  what  game  were  you  playing?" 

"Solitaire,"  was  the  answer. 

The  chief  started  as  though  the  admission  meant  much  to  him, 
but  he  continued  impressively: 

"Now,  sir,  what  I  want  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  We  know  all  about  your  movements,  but 
what  I  want  is  the  story  from  your  own  lips.  Now  answer  me 
this  question,  and  do  not  attempt  any  evasion :  In  your  bedroom, 
on  the  second  floor,  front,  of  your  home,  at  four  o'clock  yester- 
day afternoon,  who  were  you  playing  solitaire  with?" 

— Boston  Post. 


PART   II.     i.  a.   Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  IV, 
namely,  the  relaxed-narrow.     Form  the  position  before  the  mir- 
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ror;   as  you  do  so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  sounds  for 
which  it  appears. 

b.   Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  IV,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  relaxed-narrow  position. 

2.    Practice  the  following  exercises  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XVII. 


thoo        thi(-n)          thee 

thu(g)         the(n) 
thaw       thah  tha(t) 


56th 


awth 


(w)ith 

uth 

ahth 


eeth 

(B)eth 

ath 


loo 

l<X> 

law 


lu(ck) 
lah 


lee 

le(t) 

la(d) 


ool  ill          eel 

(p)ull   (ool)  (h)ull  ell 
awl  ahl        al(bum) 


too  ti(n)  tea 

too(k)    tu(ck)         te(n) 
daw         tah  ta(n) 


dot 

it 

eat 

(f)oot 

(h)ut 

Ed 

awed 

aht 

add 

coo          ki(d)  key 

coo(k)    cu(t)  ge(t) 

caw         cah  ca(t) 


ook  (duke)  ink  eke 

(c)ook  (h)ug       egg 

awk  ahk  (h)ag 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART    III.     Definite  conversation   practice   of   at   least   one 
hour.     All  who  practice  lip-reading  should  realize  the  value  of 


self-confidence.  It  is  natural  for  a  deaf  person  to  feel  timid  and 
retiring.  That  is  a  feeling  we  should  strive  to  overcome.  It  is 
no  crime  to  be  deaf,  and  it  is  also  no  crime  not  to  understand 
what  someone  says  to  us.  If  we  don't  understand,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  repetition.  Each  victory  gained  adds 
to  our  self-confidence,  and  helps  us  to  carry  ourselves  with  in- 
creasing assurance  in  all  our  relations  with  others. 


LESSON    XX. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Don't 
forget  that  the  speed  with  which  these  selections  are  read  should 
be  at  the  maximum  which  your  ability  to  follow  the  thought 
allows. 

MISER  BROWN. 

I  was  speaking  of  John  Wanamaker.  While  reproving  some 
of  his  Sunday-school  pupils  for  laughing  at  a  deaf  boy's  wrong 
answers  to  misunderstood  questions,  he  said : 

"Boys,  it  isn't  right  to  laugh  at  anyone's  affliction.  Besides, 
you  never  know  when  your  own  words  may  be  turned  against 
you.  I  once  knew  a  deaf  man — let  us  call  him  Brown — who  was 
disposed  to  stinginess.  He  never  married ;  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  society,  so  one  day  he  felt  compelled  to  give  a  banquet  to  the 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  guest  he  had  been. 

"They  were  amazed  that  his  purse-strings  had  been  unloosed 
so  far,  and  they  thought  he  deserved  encouragement,  so  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  be  toasted.  One  of  the  most  daring  young 
men  of  the  company  was  selected;  for  it  took  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
frame  and  propose  a  toast  to  so  unpopular  a  man  as  Miser  Brown. 
But  the  young  man  rose.  And  this  is  what  was  heard  by  every- 
one except  Brown,  who  never  heard  anything  that  was  not  roared 
into  his  ear : 

"  'Here's  to  you,  Miser  Brown.  You  are  no  better  than  a 
tramp,  and  it  is  suspected  that  you  got  most  of  your  money  dis- 
honestly. We  trust  that  you  may  get  your  just  deserts  yet,  and 
land  in  the  penitentiary.' 

"Visible  evidences  of  applause  made  Brown  smile  with  grati- 
fication. He  got  upon  his  feet,  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and 
said :  'The  same  to  you,  sir.' ' 

—Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


PART   II.     i.  a.    Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  V, 
namely,  the  combination  of  the  relaxed-narrow  and  the  puckered- 
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narrow,  the  combination  of  the  relaxed-wide  and  the  relaxed- 
narrow,  and  the  tongue-front.  Form  them  before  the  mirror ;  as 
you  do  so,  associate  each  in  your  mind  with  its  appropriate  sound. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  V,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  combination  of  the  relaxed- 
narrow  and  the  puckered-narrow  positions,  then  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  relaxed-wide  and  the  relaxed-narrow  positions, 
and  then  for  the  tongue-front  position. 

2.  In  the  exercise  under  this  section  in  this  lesson  and  the  two 
following  lessons,  drill  is  given  with  each  of  the  consonant  posi- 
tions, both  as  initial  and  as  final  elements,  in  combination  with 
each  of  the  vowel  positions.  The  object  of  the  student  is  to  watch 
for  the  cJiange  in  the  consonant  position.  In  other  respects,  prac- 
tice as  directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XVII. 

bee,  fee,  wee,  ree,  see,  she,  ye,  thee,  lee,  tea,  key. 
eep,  eve,  ear*,  ease,  each,  eeth,  eel,  eat,  eke. 


be(t),  fe(d),  we(t),  re(d),  se(t),  she(d),  ye(t),  the(n),  le(t), 

te(n),  ge(t). 
ebb,  eff,  ere,  ess,  edge,  (B)eth,  ell,  Ed,  egg. 


ba(t),   fa(t),   wha(ck),   ra(t),   sa(t),   sha(d),    ya(k),   tha(t), 

la(d),ta(n)  ca(t). 
am,  aff,  ar(row),  as,  ash,  ath,  al(bum),  add,  (h)ag. 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  ,a  few  lines. 


PART    III.      Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one 
hour. 


*  Do  not  forget  the  possible  modifying  effect  of  a  strong  r  upon  the 
preceding  vowel  sound  and  its  position. 
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LESSON   XXL 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

NO    LONGER    LIVING. 

Americans  arriving  in  Madeira  are  interested  in  finding  the 
house  where  Christopher  Columbus  lived.  The  house  is  no  longer 
standing,  but  the  site  is  marked.  It  is  seldom  inquired  for,  how- 
ever, and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

A  party  of  ladies  who  undertook  to  find  the  home  of  Columbus 
were  assured  by  their  guide  that  he  could  take  them  to  the  place. 
He  soon  showed  such  ignorance,  however,  that  they  discarded 
him  and  took  another  guide,  who  vowed  by  all  the  saints  held 
in  reverence  in  Madeira  that  he  knew  the  way.  Up  one  narrow 
street  and  down  another  he  led  them,  gathering  other  natives 
as  he  went,  shouting  for  information  here  and  there  in  Portu- 
guese, and  handing  it  down  to  his  followers  in  broken  English. 
He  stopped  at  several  corners  and  changed  his  plans  as  others 
gave  him  fresh  and  different  information ;  and  each  native  who 
told  him  the  way  followed  after,  and  so  the  crowd  grew. 

At  last  he  stopped  with  an  impressive  gesture,  and  command- 
ing all  to  wait  he  disappeared  into  an  ancient-looking  house.  He 
was  gone  a  long  time,  and  they  wondered  what  had  happened, 
and  began  to  think  of  finding  their  way  back  without  him.  But 
at  last  he  appeared,  disappointed  and  visibly  sad.  He  had  sor- 
rowful news  to  tell,  and  he  prepared  to  break  it  gently.  The 
ladies  had  hard  work  to  get  him  to  impart  his  information.  But 
finally,  gathering  himself  together  and  striking  a  tragic  attitude, 
he  exclaimed : 

"Christopher  Columbo  no  live  here.    He  dead." 

—Selected. 

PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  VI, 
namely,  the  apex-to-gum  and  the  puckered-medium.  Form  them 
before  the  mirror ;  as  you  do  so,  associate  each  in  your  mind  with 
its  appropriate  sound. 
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b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  VI,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  apex-to-gum  position,  and  then 
for  the  puckered-medium  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XX. 

ri(d),  si(t),   shi(p),  yi(n),   thi(n), 


(h)ip,  if,  (sp)ir(it),  is,  itch,  (w)ith,  ill,  it,  ink. 


bu(t),    fu(n),    wuh    (won),    ru(n),    su(n),    shu(n),    yu(fts), 
thu(g),  lu(ck),tu(ck),cu(t). 

up,  uff,  ur*,  us,  (h)ush,  uth,  (h)ull,  (h)ut,  (h)ug. 


bah,  fah,  wah,  rah,  sah,  shah,  yah,  thah,  lah,  tah,  cah. 
aim,  ahf,  are,  ahs,  ahsh,  ahth,  ahl,  aht,  ahk. 


5.      Practice  before  the   mirror   the   selection   in   Part   I,   this 
lesson.      Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 

In  addition  to  this  definite  conversation  practice,  do  not  fail 
always  to  watch  people  talking,  whether  they  are  talking  directly 
to  you  or  not.  Among  other  things,  this  will  help  accustom  you 
to  seeing  different  mouths. 

*  See  footnote,  page  87. 


LESSON   XXII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  practice  in  skipping  around  already 
prescribed,  the  student  will  find  it  excellent  practice  to  have  his 
friend  skip  around  through  three  or  four  of  the  former  selections, 
giving  a  sentence  now  from  one,  now  from  another,  and  so  on. 
The  work  should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  without 
interruption. 

DAVID  AND  JONATHAN. 

The  classic  instance  of  David  and  Jonathan  represents  the 
typical  friendship.  They  met,  and  at  the  meeting  knew  each 
other  to  be  nearer  than  kindred.  By  subtle  elective  affinity  they 
felt  that  they  belonged  to  each  other.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
time  and  the  disorder  of  their  lives,  there  arose  for  these  two 
souls  a  new  and  beautiful  world,  where  there  reigned  peace,  and 
love,  and  sweet  content.  It  was  the  miracle  of  the  death  of  self. 
Jonathan  forgot  his  pride,  and  David  his  ambition.  It  was  as 
the  smile  of  God  which  changed  the  world  for  them.  One  of 
them  it  saved  from  the  temptations  of  a  squalid  court,  and  the 
other  from  the  sourness  of  an  exile's  life.  Jonathan's  princely 
soul  had  no  room  for  envy  or  jealousy.  David's  frank  nature 
rose  to  meet  the  magnanimity  of  his  friend. 

In  the  kingdom  of  love  there  was  no  disparity  between  the 
king's  son  and  the  shepherd  boy.  Such  a  gift  as  each  gave 
and  received  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the 
innate  nobility  of  both:  it  softened  and  tempered  a  very  trying 
time  for  both.  Jonathan  withstood  his  father's  anger  to  shield 
his  friend :  David  was  patient  with  Saul  for  his  son's  sake.  They 
agreed  to  be  true  to  each  other  in  their  difficult  position.  Close 
and  tender  must  have  been  the  bond,  which  had  such  fruit  in 
princely  generosity  and  mutual  loyalty  of  soul. 

—Hugh  Black. 

PART  II.  I.  a.  Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  VII, 
namely,  the  tongue-to-gum  position.  Form  it  before  the  mirror ; 
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as  you  do  so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  sound  for  which 
it  appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  VII,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  tongue-to-gum  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XX. 

boo,  foo,  woo,  rue,  zoo,  shoe,  you,  thoo,  loo,  too,  coo. 
oop,  oof,  dor*,  ooze,  oosh,  ooth,  651,  oot,  obk. 


bdo(k),    foo(t),     woo(l),    roo(k),    soo(k),    shoo(k),    ldo(k), 

too(k),  coo(k). 
oop,   oof,   dor*,    (p)uss    (oos),    (p)ush    (oosh),    (p)ull    (ool), 

(f)oot,  (c)66k. 


paw,  faw,  waw,  raw,  saw,  shaw,  yaw,  thaw,  law  daw,  caw. 
awp,  a\vf,  or,  awes,  awsh,  awth,  awl,  awed,  awk. 


j.     Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.   Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART    III.      Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one 
hour. 


*  See  footnote,  page  87. 


LESSON   XXIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Also, 
have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson 
XXII. 

HOW  NYE  KNEW  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

While  standing  on  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  a  few  days  ago, 
says  W.  L.  Visscher,  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  I  was  carried 
back  to  memories  of  dear  old  Bill  Nye,  for  we  had  stood  upon 
that  same  spot  some  years  before,  and  a  guide  told  us  that  we 
could  see  seven  States  from  that  point  of  view ;  namely,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

"Where's  North  Carolina?"  Nye  inquired. 

The  man  pointed  to  a  place  in  the  horizon  to  which  distance 
gave  a  purple  hue. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  is  North  Carolina?"  Nye  asked. 

"Oh,  we  know  by  the  direction  and  the  conformation  of  the 
mountains  there,"  the  man  replied. 

"Well,  I  know  that's  not  North  Carolina,"  Nye  declared,  with 
some  vehemence.  "And  you  know  it,  too,  if  you  would  stop  to 
think.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  you  can  see  that 
North  Carolina  is  pink.  Besides,  I  know  it  is  pink.  I  live  in 
that  State  considerably,  and  I  have  helped  to  paint  it  red,  but  of 
course  I  go  away  sometimes,  and  it  fades  a  little,  leaving  it  pink. 
No,  sir;  you  can't  stuff  me.  The  place  you  are  pointing  at  a 
color-blind  man  could  see  is  purple." 

Nye  said  those  things  so  seriously  that  the  man  was  almost 
dazed.  He  gave  Nye  a  puzzled  look,  and  then  went  on  pointing 
out  other  sister  States  in  the  late  Confederacy. 


PART   II.     I.  a.    Review   the  position   described   in   Lesson 
VIII,  namely,  the  puckered-wide.      Form  it  before  the  mirror; 
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as  you  do  so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  for  the  sounds  for  which 
it  appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  VIII,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  puckered-wide  position. 

2.  The  object  of  the  exercises  in  this  lesson  and  the  five  follow- 
ing lessons  is  drill  in  observing  the  use  or  omission  of  certain 
consonants.  In  the  first  exercise,  for  example,  the  student 
watches  for  the  use  or  omission  of  r  (puckered-corners  position) 
in  the  couplets  "free,  fee,"  etc.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
exercises,  and  therefore  the  couplets  should  not  always  be  read 
to  you  in  the  order  printed,  but  should  be  reversed  now  and  then 
(as,  sometimes  ''free,  fee,"  and  again,  "fee,  free").  Let  the 
exercises  be  given  by  couplets,  and  go  over  them  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  insure  accuracy  of  observation  for  the  use  or 
non-use  of  the  particular  consonant  under  consideration.  A 
little  preliminary  mirror  practice  with  the  exercises  will  be  help- 
ful. 

To  watch  for  r: 

free,  fee;   fray,  fay;   fra(nk),  fa(g)  ;_  fri(ll),  fi(ll)  ; 
fru(mp),  fu(n)  ;    fry,  fie;    froo,  foo;    fraw,  faw. 

bree,  bee;   bray,  bay;   bra(t),  ba(t)  ;   pri(ck),  pi(ck)  ; 
bru(ng),  bu(g)  ;   pry,  pie;   brew,  boo;   brdo(k),  boo(k)  ; 
braw,  paw. 

three,  thee;    thray,  they;    thra(sh),  tha(n)  ;    thri(ll),   thi(ll)  ; 
thru(sh),  thu(s)  ;  thri(ve),  thy;   through,  thoo;   thraw,  thaw. 


j.     Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 
Also,  have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in 
Lesson  XXII. 

A  DOUBLE  BLESSING. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  ministry,  and  my  wife  and  I 
were  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  my  good  deacons.  In  that 
New  Hampshire  region  few  laymen  were  in  the  habit  of  asking 
a  blessing  at  table ;  but  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  invite  the  minister 
to  do  so,  and  what  is  customary  is  looked  for.  At  that  time  my 
deafness,  though  rapidly  growing  upon  me,  was  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  I  was  resolutely  striving  by  special  alertness  to  fight 
off  its  natural  consequences.  So,  waiting  for  the  invitation, 
which  surely  my  reverent  deacon  would  not  withhold,  I  con- 
strued a  seeming  nod  to  be  that,  and  bowed  my  head  and  rever- 
ently said  grace.  Raising  my  head,  I  caught  the  eyes  of  my 
wife  from  across  the  table,  who  was  looking  at  me  as  only  wives 
can  look,  her  face  all  colors  except  the  right  one.  It  was  clearly 
apparent  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  though  I  could  not 
divine  what.  The  table  was  bountifully  spread,  and  cheerful, 
and  the  hour  of  conversation  after  it  was  very  pleasant  .  .  . ; 
and  I  quite  forgot  that  reproving  glance,  that  face  of  many  colors. 
Wives,  however,  though  in  many  ways  useful,  can  rarely  be  de- 
pended upon  to  forget;  and,  reaching  home,  my  ignominy  was 
shown  me.  The  deacon,  himself  slightly  deaf  and  of  soft  and 
mufifled  voice,  was  equal  to  saying  grace,  even  in  the  presence 
of  his  minister,  and  had  done  so.  That  food,  like  mercy,  was 
twice  blessed. 

— A.  W.  Jackson. 


PART  II.  J.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  IX, 
namely,  the  combination  of  the  puckered-wide  and  the  relaxed- 
narrow,  and  the  tightened-corners.  Form  them  before  the  mir- 
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ror;    as  you  do  so,  associate  each  in  your  mind  with  its  appro- 
priate sounds. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  IX,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  first  for  the  combination  of  the  puckered- 
wide  and  the  relaxed-narrow  positions,  and  then  for  the  tightened- 
corners  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIII. 

To  watch  for  r  (continued)  : 

tree,  tee;   dray,  day;   tra(ck),  ta(ck)  ;   tri(ck),  ti(ck)  ; 
tru(ck),  tu(ck) ;   try,  tie;   true,  too;   draw,  daw. 

cree,  key;  gray,  gay;  cra(p),  ca(p)  ;  cri(ck),  ki(ck)  ; 

cru(mb),   cu(p)  ;    cry,   guy;     crew,   coo;    croo(k),   coo(k)  ; 
craw,  caw. 

shree,  she;   shray,  shay;   shra(nk),  sha(nk)  ;   shri(mp),  shi(p)  ; 
shru(b),  shu(t)  ;    shri(ve),  shy;    shrew,  shoe;    shraw,  shaw. 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON    XXV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 
Also,  have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in 
Lesson  XXII. 

SAM  JONES,  THE  REVIVALIST. 

.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  close  of  Sam  Jones'  ser- 
mon one  day.  Stepping  down  from  the  pulpit,  folding  his  hands 
across  his  breast,  and  looking  solemnly  over  the  audience,  the 
great  revivalist  said: 

"I  want  all  the  women  in  this  crowd  who  have  not  spoken  a 
harsh  word  to  their  husbands,  nor  harbored  an  unkind  thought 
about  their. husbands,  for  a  month  past,  to  stand  up." 

One  old  woman,  apparently  on  the  shady  side  of  sixty,  stood 
up. 

"Come  forward,  and  give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  preacher. 

The  woman  did  so,  whereupon  Jones  said : 

"Now  turn  round,  and  let  this  audience  see  the  best-looking 
woman  in  the  country." 

After  she  had  taken  her  seat,  the  revivalist  addressed  the  men : 

"Now  I  want  all  the  men  in  this  crowd  who  have  not  spoken 
a  harsh  word  to  their  wives,  nor  thought  anything  unkind  about 
their  wives,  for  a  month  past,  to  stand  up." 

Twenty-seven  great,  big  strapping  fellows  hopped  out  of  the 
audience  with  all  the  alacrity  of  champagne  corks. 

"Come  forward  and  give  me  your  hands,  my  dear  boys." 

Jones  gave  each  a  vigorous  shake,  after  which  he  ranged  them 
all  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  facing  the  audience. 
He  looked  them  over  carefully  and  solemnly,  and  then  turning 
to  the  audience  he  said : 

"I  want  you  all  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  twenty-seven  biggest 
liars  I  ever  saw." 

—Selected. 

PART  II.  I.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson  X, 
namely,  the  combination  of  the  puckered-wide  and  the  puckered- 
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oval.      Form  it  before  the  mirror;    as  you  do  so,  associate  it  in 
your  mind  with  the  sound  for  which  it  appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  X,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  combination  of  the  puckered-wide 
and  the  puckered-oval  positions. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIII. 

To  watch  for  I: 

flee,  fee;    flay,  fay;    fla(t),  fa(t)  ;    fli(t),  fi(t)  ; 
flu(sh),  fu(dge)  ;  fly,  fie;  flew,  foo;  flaw,  faw. 

plea,  pea;   play,  pay ;   pla(n),  pa(n)  ;   bli(nk),  bi(g)  ; 
plu(g),  pu(g)  ;   ply,  pie;   blew,  boo;   plaw,  paw. 

slee,  see;   slay,  say;   sla(g),  sa(g)  ;   sli(ck),  si(ck)  ; 
slu(t),  su(n) ;   sly,  sigh;    slew,  sob;    slaw,  saw. 

glee,  key;   clay,  gay;   cla(n),  ca(n)  ;   cli(ck),  ki(ck)  ; 
clu(b),  cu(b)  ;    gli(de),  guy;    clew,  coo;   claw,  caw. 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON   XXVI. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 
Also,  have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in 
Lesson  XXII. 

THE    TAPPER. 

I  give  the  story  as  it  was  told  me,  and  it  was  told  me  for  a 
fact.  A  man  fell  from  the  housetop  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  with  broken  bones.  He  was 
asked  what  was  his  trade,  and  replied  that  he  was  a  tapper.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  before;  the  officials  were 
filled  with  curiosity ;  they  besought  an  explanation.  It  appeared 
that  when  a  party  of  slaters  were  engaged  upon  a  roof,  they 
would  now  and  then  be  taken  with  a  fancy  for  the  public-house. 
Now  a  seamstress,  for  example,  might  slip  away  from  her  work, 
and  no  one  be  the  wiser;  but  if  these  fellows  adjourned,  the  tap- 
ping of  the  mallets  would  cease,  and  thus  the  neighborhood  be 
advertised  of  the  defection.  Hence  the  career  of  the  tapper. 
He  has  to  do  the  tapping  and  keep  up  an  industrious  bustle  on 
the  housetop  during  the  absence  of  the  slaters.  When  he  taps 
for  only  one  or  two  the  thing  is  child's  play,  but  when  he  has  to 
represent  a  whole  troop,  it  is  then  that  he  earns  his  money  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Then  must  he  bound  from  spot  to  spot, 
reduplicate,  triplicate,  sexduplicate  his  single  personality,  and 
swell  and  hasten  his  blows,  until  he  produce  a  perfect  illusion 
for  the  ear,  and  you  would  swear  that  a  crowd  of  emulous  masons 
were  continuing  merrily  to  roof  the  house.  It  must  be  a  strange 
sight  from  an  upper  window. 

— Stevenson. 

PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  XI, 
namely,  the  extended-wide.  Form  it  before  the  mirror ;  as  you  do 
so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  sound  for  which  it  appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  XI,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  extended-wide  position. 


2.     Practice    the    following    exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIII. 

To  watch  for  s: 

spec,  pea;    spay,  pay;    spa(t),  pa(0  ;    spi(t),  pi(t)  ; 
spu(nk),  pu(nk) ;    spy,  pie;    spoo,  poo;    spaw,  paw. 

swee,   we;    sway,   way;    swa(m),   wha(ck)  ;    swi(m),    wi(n)  ; 
swu(m),  wuh  (won)  ;  swi(ne),  why;  swoo,  woo;  swaw,  waw. 

slee,   lee;    slay,   lay;    sla(g),   la(g)  ;    sli(ck),    K(ck)  ; 
slu(t),  lu(ck)  ;  .  sly,  lie;    sloo,  loo;    slaw,  law. 

stee,  tee;   stay,  day;   sta(ck),  ta(ck)  ;   sti(ck),  tT(ck)  ; 
stu(ck),  tu(ck)  ;  sty,  tie;  stoo,  too;  stdo(d),  too(k)  ; 
staw,  daw. 


j.  Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  lesson. 
Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.     Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 

Do  not  neglect  this  conversation  practice.  Remember  what  was 
said  in  Part  III  of  Lesson  XI:  it  is  the  practical  work  that  is 
necessary,  all  of  it.  If  you  want  to  and  expect  to  succeed,  you 
must  do  what  the  book  tells  you  to  do. 
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LESSON  XXVII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Also, 
have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson 
XXII. 

LANDSEER  AND  DOGS. 

Dogs  might  well  have  cherished  a  warm  admiration  for  Land- 
seer,  for  no  other  artist  has  so  skilfully  presented  their  beauty  of 
form  and  nobility  of  nature.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dogs  would 
have  loved  Landseer  if  he  had  been  unable  to  use  pencil  and  brush, 
for  he  loved  them,  and  love  begets  love. 

The  great  painter  respected  their  rights  and  resented  their 
wrongs.  One  of  his  intimate  friends,  says  the  author  of  "Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,"  wrote  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  way  some  dogs  were  tied  up.  He  used  to  say  that  a  man 
would  fare  better  tied  up  than  a  dog,  because  a  man  can  take  his 
coat  off,  but  a  dog  lives  in  his  forever.  He  declared  that  a  tied-up 
dog,  without  daily  exercise,  goes  mad  or  dies  in  three  years. 

Landseer's  wonderful  power  over  dogs  is  well  known.  An 
illustrious  lady  (whom  we  may  venture  to  identify  as  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria)  asked  him  how  he  had  gained  his 
knowledge. 

"By  peeping  into  their  hearts,"  he  replied. 

A  large  party  of  his  friends  were  with  him  at  his  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood  one  day.  His  servant  opened  the  door;  three  or 
four  dogs  bounded  in,  one  a  very  fierce-looking  mastiff. 

The  ladies  recoiled,  -but  there  was  no  occasion  for  fear.  The 
creature  bounded  up  to  Landseer  and  treated  him  like  an  old 
friend,  making  the  most  expansive  demonstrations  of  delight. 
Some  one  remarked  how  fond  the  dog  seemed  of  him. 

"I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life !"   said  Landseer. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  XII, 
namely,  the  lip-projected.  Form  it  before  the  mirror;  as  you  do 
so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  sounds  for  which  it  appears. 
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b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  XII,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  lip-projected  position. 

2.  Practice    the    following   exercise    in    the    same    manner   as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIII. 
To  watch  for  s  (continued)  : 

skee,  key;   scay,  gay;   sca(t),  ca(t)  ;   ski(t),  ki(t)  ; 
scii(m),  cu(p)  ;   sky,  guy;   scoo,  coo;   scaw,  caw. 


To  watch  for  t  (or  d)  : 

stee,  see;  stay,  say;  sta(ck),  sa(ck)  ;  sti(ng),  si(ng)  ; 

stu(ng),   su(ng) ;    sty,   sigh;     stoo,    sod;     stdo(d),   sdo(k)  ; 
staw,  saw. 

tree,ree;  tray,  ray ;  tra(ck),  ra(ck)  ;  tri(ck),  ri(ck)  ; 
tru(ck),  ru(g)  ;  try,  rye;  true,  rue;   draw,  raw. 


j.  Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  lesson. 
Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.     Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON  XXVIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Also, 
have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson 
XXII. 

A  GOOD  PIOUS  TALK. 

Farmer  Brown  after  service  asked  the  parson  to  stop  at  his 
house  sometime  when  he  was  going  his  rounds;  he  said  he  felt 
just  like  having  a  good  pious  talk.  Accordingly  one  day  the  min- 
ister made  the  call,  and  Mrs.  Brown  entertained  the  clerical  vis- 
itor in  the  parlor  while  waiting  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
the  fields. 

Suddenly  a  great  commotion  was  heard  outside.  Horses  were 
running  madly  about  the  yard,  the  chickens  cackled  and  flew  to 
fences  and  trees,  and  the  solemn  conversation  in  the  parlor  wa? 
interrupted  by  loud  shouting. 

"Hey,  there,  you  confounded  lazy  black  rascals,  come  here  and 
help  me  round  up  these  horses.  Hurry  up,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll 
punch  yer  miserable  black  hides  with  this  pitchfork,  you  blamed 
lazy  niggers,  you." 

Just  then  the  farmer's  daughter  ran  from  the  house. 

"Pa,"  she  exclaimed,  "pa,  the  pre 

"Shut  up  yer  gab,  Mandy,  and  go  back  into  the  house." 

"But,  pa,  the  preacher's  in  the  house." 

The  silence  became  profound  and  complete,  and  was  not  broken 
until  the  heavy  step  of  farmer  Brown  was  heard  on  the  front 
porch.  Throwing  open  the  door,  he  began  singing  lustily  and 
joyously : 

"  Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound ! 

That  saved  a  wretch  like  me ; 
I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found, 
Was  blind,  but  now  I  see!" 

As  the  farmer  passed  the  parlor  door,  he  happened  to  glance 
in  carelessly.  When  he  saw  the  visitor,  he  came  quickly  forward 
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with  eager,  outstretched  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  utter  astonishment 
said :  "Why,  parson,  I  didn't  dream  you  was  anywhere  about 
here,  or  I  wouldn't  'a'  been  a-singin'  so." 

—Selected. 


PART  II.  i.  a.  Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  XIII, 
namely,  the  extended-medium.  Form  it  before  the  mirror;  as 
you  do  so,  associate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  sound  for  which  it 
appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  XIII,  read  to  you, 
while  you  watch  especially  for  the  extended-medium  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIII. 

To  watch  for  k  (or  hard  c,  or  hard  g)  : 

skee,  see;  scay,  say;  sca(t),  sa(t)  ;  ski(t),  si(t)  ; 
scu(m),  su(m)  ;   sky,  sigh;   scoo,  soo;   sea w,  saw. 

cree,  ree;  cray,  ray;  cra(g),  ra(g)  ;  cri(ck),  ri(ck)  ; 

cru(mb),   ru(m)  ;    cry,   rye;    crew,    rue;    croo(k),   roo(k)  ; 
craw,  raw. 

glee,  lee;  clay,  lay;  cla(ck),  la(ck)  ;  cli(ck),  li(ck)  ; 
clu(ck),  lu(ck)  ;   gli(de),  lie;   cloo,  loo;   claw,  law. 


j.  Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  lesson. 
Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.     Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON  XXIX. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 
Also,  have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in 
Lesson  XXII. 

THE   AMERICAN    SOLDIER. 

The  American  soldier  in  the  ranks  has  brains.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  a  soldier's  only  duty  was  to  obey  specific  orders  to 
the  letter.  The  American  soldier  is  supposed  to  think.  The 
result  is  that  where  three  orders  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  certain  result  with  a  platoon  of  Russian  peasants,  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  requires  but  one,  and  infers  the  other  two. 

The  permission  and  the  necessity  to  think  is  American  through 
and  through,  and  finds  expression  fitly  enough  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
advice  to  ''break  rules  for  the  good  of  the  firm."  When  an 
American  is  advancing  in  open  order  or  on  the  skirmish-line,  he 
is  often  trusted  to  fight  his  own  fight  in  his  own  way.  He  is 
expected  to  use  his  head. 

One  regiment  in  Luzon  was  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
repairing  and  running  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  railroad.  In 
the  ranks  were  experienced  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  train 
crews,  linemen,  telegraph  operators,  train  despatchers,  switch- 
men— indeed,  all  the  men  necessary  to  a  railroad  system. 

The  start  of  one  of  these  trains  was  an  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can's free  and  easy  humor.  The  engine-driver  in  blue  jean 
overalls  and  leather  cap,  would  lean  from  the  window  of  the 
"dummy"  cab;  the  fireman  would  look  back  with  the  bell  rope 
in  his  hand,  and  some  wit  of  the  ranks,  who  played  conductor, 
with  two  hundred  rounds  swung  from  his  belt  and  a  revolver 
instead  of  a  ticket  punch,  would  wave  his  arm  and  cry : 

"All  aboard  for  the  Northern  Limited,  stopping  at  Malolos  and 
Calumpit,  junction  of  the  railroad  and  the  dirt  road." 

— McClure's  Magazine. 
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PART  II.  /.  a.  Review  the  positions  described  in  Lesson 
XIV,  namely,  the  combination  of  the  extended-medium  and  the 
relaxed-narrow.  Form  it  before  the  mirror ;  as  you  do  so,  asso- 
ciate it  in  your  mind  with  the  sound  for  which  it  appears. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  XIV,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  combination  of  the  extended-medium 
and  the  relaxed-narrow  positions. 

2.  The  object  of  the  exercises  in  this  lesson  and  those  in  the 
two  following  lessons  is  drill  with  those  vowel  sounds  most  likely 
to  be  confused.  In  the  order  of  the  similarity  of  their  positions, 
the  sounds  are:  aw,  as  in  "awl",  (puckered- wide  position)  ;  ur, 
as  in  "turn",  (the  prolonged  puckered-corners  position)  ;  u,  as 
in  "hut",  (relaxed-medium  position)  ;  i,  as  in  "hit",  (relaxed- 
narrow  position)  ;  e,  as  in  "he",  (extended-narrow  position)  ; 
e  as  in  "bet",  (extended-medium  position)  ;  a,  as  in  "ale",  (the 
combination  of  the  extended-medium  and  relaxed-narrow  .po- 
sitions) ;  a,  as  in  "bat",  (extended-wide  position)  ;  and  i,  as  in 
"high",  (the  combination  of  the  relaxed- wide  and  relaxed-nar- 
row positions).  Words  have  been  chosen  in  which  the  positions 
for  these  sounds  are  the  only  positions  changed.*  These  words 
have  been  put  in  a  sentence,  the  sentence  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  each  exercise  except  for  the  one  change  of  position 
in  the  chosen  word.  The  student  should  have  these  sentences 
read  to  him,  rapidly  and  naturally,  while  he  watches  for  the 
change  of  sound.  Have  each  exercise  read  first  in  order,  and 
then  repeated  promiscuously  a  number  of  times  until  well  mas- 
tered. The  words  should  always  be  given  in  their  sentences,  and 
never  alone  by  themselves.0 


*  Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  use  real  words,  manufactured  words 
with  phonetic  spelling  have  been  resorted  to. 

0  Some  of  the  sentences  do  not  make  sense,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance. 
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The  awl        is  sharp. 

"  earl       " 

"  (h)ull  " 

"  ill 

"  eel 

«  ell 

"  ale 

"  Al         "       " 

"  isle 


The  pawn    is    large. 
"    burn*   " 
"     bun       " 
"     pin 
"     bean      " 
pen 
pane 
"     pan 
"     pine       " 


The  fawn  is  pretty. 

"  fern  "        " 

"  fun  " 

"  fin 

"  feet*  "       " 

"  fen  "       " 


fane 
"     fan 
"     vine51 


The  walk     is  hard. 
"     work    "       " 
"     wuck    "      " 

wick 

week 

week 

wake 


wag* 
wyke 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.     Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 


*  Changes  in  these  lists  of  words  from  p  to  b  or  m,  f  to  v,  n  to  t  or  d, 
k  to  g,  etc.,  are  of  no  importance  in  your  practice;  the  change  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  possible,  of  securing  real  words  that  make 
some  sense.  The  only  position  changed  in  each  of  these  present  lists 
of  words  will  be  the  vowel  position,  and  this  change  alone  is  the  one  to 
which  you  should  give  your  attention. 
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LESSON    XXX. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested. 
Try  having  the  following  selection  read  to  you  also  at  about  half 
profile.  Also,  have  the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed 
in  Lesson  XXII. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

In  1847  the  United  States  issued  its  first  postage  stamps.  Some 
years  before  that  time,  Rowland  Hill,  the  father  of  the  "penny 
post,"  introduced  the  adhesive  stamps  into  England, — "sticking 
plasters,"  they  were  then  contemptuously  called.  At  that  time 
our  Postmaster-General  endeavored  to  have  Congress  authorize 
the  use  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  in  this  country,  but  in  vain. 
His  good  work  was  not  lost,  however,  for  his  successor  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  being  Postmaster-General  when  the  de- 
sired bill  was  passed  and  approved,  March  3,  1847.  The  stamps 
were  not  issued  until  the  following  August.  Only  two  denomi- 
nations were  made  ready  and  issued  that  year — five-cent  and  ten- 
cent  stamps,  bearing,  respectively,  the  portrait  of  Franklin  in 
bronze,  and  that  of  Washington  in  black. 

The  first  purchaser  of  United  States  Postage  stamps  was  Henry 
Shaw,  the  father  of  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw  (better  known  as  "Josh 
Billings").  Mr.  Shaw  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master-General on  August  6,  1847,  when  the  Postmaster-General 
came  in  with  the  printer,  from  whom  he  just  received  sheets  of 
the  new  stamps ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  was  given  a  sheet  for  inspection. 
After  giving  the  stamps  a  hasty  glance,  Mr.  Shaw,  appreciating 
the  historical  importance  of  the  time  and  occasion,  took  out  his 
purse,  counted  out  fifteen  cents,  and  purchased  one  stamp  of 
each  denomination. 

Wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  postal  matters  since 
that  day  and  time.  Now  it  is  possible  by  prefixing  postage  stamps 
to  send  letter  or  parcel  to  practically  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

—Collier's  Weekly. 
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PART  II.  /.  a.  Review  the  position  described  in  Lesson  XV, 
namely,  the  lip-undefined.  Form  it  in  several  words  before  the 
mirror,  observing  it  closely. 

b.  Have  the  selection  in  Part  I,  Lesson  XV,  read  to  you,  while 
you  watch  especially  for  the  lip-undefined  position. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIX. 


He  wrought  it  well. 

"  rut  "  " 

"  rid  "  " 

"  reed  "  " 

"  red  "  " 

"  rate  "  " 

"  ran  "  " 

"  rite  "  " 


I've  sawed  the  wood. 

"  surd       " 

"  sun         M        " 

"  sit 

"  seat     .  " 

"  set 

"  sate 

"  sat 

"  site         "        " 


The  shawl  has  gone. 

"  churl  " 

"  shull  " 

"  chill  " 

"  sheel  " 

"  shell  " 

"  jail 

"  shall  " 

"  chile  " 


My  yawn  is  deep, 

yearn  "  " 

yun  "  " 

yin  "  " 

yeen  "  " 

yet  "  " 

yane  "  " 

yan  "  " 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON   XXXI. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested,  includ- 
ing the  practice  at  half  profile.  Also  have  the  special  practice  in 
skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson  XXII. 

FEARLESS   OF   ROYALTY. 

Once  when  Louis  XIV  was  playing  backgammon,  a  favorite 
game  with  him,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  a  doubtful  throw  of  the 
monarch.  The  courtiers,  appealed  to  by  the  king,  said  nothing; 
they  did  not  dare  to  decide  against  the  king,  and  they  did  not 
care  to  tell  too  palpable  a  lie.  Just  at  this  awkward  moment  the 
Comte  de  Grammont  entered,  and  Louis  asked  him  to  decide  the 
matter.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  the  witty  courtier  replied : 
"Your  Majesty  is  in  the  wrong."  "Why,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"how  can  you  decide  before  you  know  the  question?"  "Because," 
replied  the  count,  "if  there  had  been  any  doubt,  all  these  gentle- 
men would  have  given  it  in  favor  of  your  Majesty." 

There  is  a  similar  story  in  regard  to  the  late  Czar  of  Russia. 
He  was  one  night  playing  a  game  of  whist  at  Homburg;  King 
Edward  of  England,  then  of  course  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several 
of  his  friends  were  among  the  party.  One  of  those  friends  was 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Sir  James  was  one  of  those  blunt,  down- 
right, rough-spoken  Scotchmen  who  know  no  fear  of  God  or  man. 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  Sir  James  called  out  to  the  czar,  "You've 
revoked !"  Everybody's  blood  ran  cold.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
is  said,  kicked  the  Scotchman  under  the  table;  and  the  czar, 
blushing  and  confused,  exclaimed  in  bewilderment,  "Revoked! 
Why,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life !"  But  Sir  James  per- 
sisted, and  the  monarch  was  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong;  where- 
upon Sir  James  replied  to  the  observation  of  the  czar:  "I  dare- 
say you've  often  revoked,  your  Majesty,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
you  were  ever  told  so." 

—Selected. 
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PART  II.     I.  Have  the  practice  words  and  sentences  in  Part 
II,  Lessons  I,  II  and  III,  read  to  you  by  way  of  review. 

2.     Practice    the    following    exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIX. 

Your  thought  is  good.  The  lawn    is  mowed. 

"      third        "       "  "     learn   " 

"      thud        "       "  "     lun      " 

"      thin         "       "  "     lit 

"      theen       "       "  "     leed     " 

"      then         "       "  "     let 

"      thane       "       "  "     lane     " 

"      than         "       "  "     lad       " 

"      thine       "       "  "     line      " 

The  dawn  is  here.  I  caught  the  thief 

"     turn     "       "  "  curt 

"     dun     "       "  "  cut          "        " 

"     din      "       "  "  kid 

"     deed    "       "  "  keen 

"     den      "       "  "  get 

"     date     "       "  "  gain 

"     tan      "       "  "  cat 

"     tide     "       "  "  kite 


5.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON  XXXII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one 
of  the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested, 
including  the  practice  at  half  profile.  Also,  have  the  special 
practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson  XXII. 

FISH  THAT  TALK. 

Fish  that  can  utter  sounds  are  not  so  rare  as  the  old-estab- 
lished belief  in  their  dumbness  would  have  it. 

The  drum-fish  is  one  of  the  few  fish  whose  sounds  are  heard 
while  they  are  in  the  water.  The  late  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  made  some  interesting  experiments  with 
them,  and  in  a  report  has  described  the  strange  sounds  that  came 
up  from  the  bottom.  He  was  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
the  fish  were  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  were  in 
some  way  striking  it ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
fish  were  in  a  school  several  feet  below  the  surface,  and  were 
in  all  probability  making  the  sounds  by  striking  their  pharyngeal 
teeth  together.  The  sounds  produced  by  these  fish  often  had  a 
superstitious  effect  upon  seamen,  who  saw  omens  in  the  weird 
noises. 

The  great  Australian  lung-fish,  so  called  because  when  under 
water  it  breathes  by  its  gills  and  when  out  by  its  air  bladder, 
utters  sounds  that  have  startled  men.  The  fish  attains  a  length 
of  seven  feet  or  more.  It  has  the  singular  habit  of  leaving  the 
water  at  times  and  crawling  over  marshy  ground;  at  this  time 
it  makes  a  loud  barking  noise  of  such  peculiar  resonance  that 
at  night  it  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  It  is  a  sound  very 
much  like  that  of  the  California  drum-fish. 

The  loudest  sound  uttered  by  a  fish  comes  from  the  dog-fish, 
or  small  shark.  The  fishermen  haul  them  in  by  the  dozen  all 
along  the  New  England  coast,  and  as  each  fish  comes  out  of  the 
water  it  utters  a  loud  croak,  and  keeps  it  up  as  though  in  great 
agony.  — Selected. 


PART  II.    i.    Have  the  practice  words  and  sentences  in  Part 
II,  Lessons  IV,  V,  and  VI,  read  to  you  by  way  of  review. 

ill 


2.  The  object  of  the  exercises  in  this  lesson  and  the  following 
lessons  is  drill  with  those  consonant  sounds  most  likely  to  be 
confused.  In  the  order  of  the  similarity  of  their  positions,  the 
sounds  are:  r  (puckered-corners  position);  /  (apex-to-gum  po- 
sition) ;  t,  d  or  n  (tongue-to-gum  position)  ;  s  or  z  (tightened- 
corners  position)  ;  y  (relaxed-narrow  position)  ;  and  k,  g  or  ng 
(lip-undefined  position).  The  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  in  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXIX,  except  that 
these  exercises  are  drills  with  consonants,  while  the  former  were 
drills  with  vowels.  The  consonants  are  given  first  as  the  initial 
elements  in  the  words  chosen.  Remember  that  the  words  should 
always  be  given  in  their  sentences,  and  never  alone  by  themselves. 


The  rack  is  strong. 
"  lack  " 
"  tack'" 
"  sack  " 
"  yak  " 
"  gag  « 

Cook  the  raw  meat. 

"  "  law  " 
"  "  daw  " 
"  "  saw  " 
"  "  yaw  " 
"  "  caw  " 


The  right  is  mine. 
"     light  "       " 
-     tight  "       " 
"     site     "       " 

"     kite     "       " 

The  ray  is  bright. 

"     lay  " 
"     day  " 
"     say  " 
"    yea  "       " 
"     gay" 


ihe 


rung 

lung 

tongue 

sung 

young 

sruns: 


is  broken. 


son. 


Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
Resolve a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON   XXXIII. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested.  Also, 
try  to  read  the  following  selection  from  a  face  at  full  profile.  Have 
the  special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson  XXII. 

THE  POET  AND  THE  PARASOL. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  most  modest  and  retiring  of  celebri- 
ties, became,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  amusingly  expert  in  dis- 
cerning hero-worshippers  afar,  and  eluding  their  overtures. 

A  recent  anecdote  relates  that  once  while  strolling  in  the 
country  with  his  friend  and  fellow  poet,  Lucy  Larcom,  he  per- 
ceived two  women  approaching,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  tourists 
who  intended  perhaps  to  speak,  certainly  to  stare.  He  made  no 
reference  to  them,  but  said  casually  to  his  companion,  who  was 
talking  on  in  serene  absorption  and  had  not  noticed,  "Lucy,  the 
sun  is  getting  very  hot.  Hadn't  thee  better  put  up  thy  parasol  ?" 

Miss  Larcom  obeyed  mechanically,  still  talking. 

"And  I  think,  Lucy,  thee'd  better  come  round  on  my  other 
side/'  he  added.  She  did  so,  her  voice  rippling  sweetly  on.  "And 
if  thee'd  slant  the  parasol  the  other  way,"  he  suggested. 

This,  too,  she  did,  unheeding;  but  just  as  the  women  had 
passed — quite  unable  to  see  anything  but  the  top  of  her  com- 
fortably ample  green  sun-shade — she  brought  her  argument  to 
a  conclusion,  and  pausing  for  a  response,  became  aware  of  a 
whimsical  look  in  the  face  of  her  companion ;  also  that  the  sun 
shone  faintly  from  behind  a  cloud,  that  they  were  walking  in 
shadow  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  that  her  parasol  was  tipped 
at  an  angle  which  might  afford  protection  from  falling  acorns, 
but  from  nothing  else. 

"Well!"  said  she,  furling  it  in  bewilderment.  "What  did  I 
put  this  up  for?" 

"Really,  I  don't  know,"  responded  the  poet,  demurely.  "  I 
thought  it  strange  myself.  And  there  were  two  ladies  who  just 
passed,  trying  very  hard  to  peep  under  it,  too.  I  think  they  must 
have  been  admirers  of  thy  poems,  Lucy." 


Then  Miss  Larcom  understood,  and  replied  with  a  laugh,  "My 
poems,  indeed!" 

— Youth's  Companion. 


PART  II.     i.    Have  the  practice  words  and  sentences  in  Part 
II,  Lessons  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  read  to  you  by  way  of  review. 

2.     Practice  the   following  exercise   in  the   same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXXII. 


The  rook  is   black.  A  ream  is  enough. 
"     look    "        "  "  leap     " 

"     took    "        "  "  team    " 

"     sook   "        "  "  seam   " 

"     cook   "  "  yeep    " 

"  keep    " 

The  rick   is   old.  The  route  is  long. 
"     lick    "      "  "     loot     "      " 

"     tick    "      "  "     toot     "      " 

"     sick   "      "  "     suit     "      " 

"     kick  "      "  "     coot     "      " 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON   XXXIV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested,  in- 
cluding the  practice  at  half  and  at  full  profile.  Also  have  the 
special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson  XXII. 

GEORGE   ELIOT'S   SUNDAY   AFTERNOONS. 

Very  pleasant  were  the  social  gatherings  at  the  London  house 
of  the  gifted  author  of  "Adam  Bede"  and  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  something  in  the  nature  of 
five  o'clock  teas,  but  quite  without  restraint,  and  of  a  decidedly 
intellectual  character.  On  these  occasions  her  house  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  men  of  letters,  who  discussed  all  manner  of 
topics  with  the  hostess,  or  in  her  presence.  She  encouraged 
variety  of  conversation  among  her  guests.  In  this  she  was  unlike 
many  fashionable  ladies  of  our  day,  who  adhere  to  such  safe  sub- 
jects as  the  weather  and  the  park  and  the  new  novel.  When  she 
herself  entered  into  conversation  with  any  one,  she  would  try  to- 
put  him  completely  at  his  ease,  and  to  draw  out  of  him  whatever 
lay  closest  to  his  heart. 

She  had  no  timid  or  awkward  sensitiveness  about  talking  of 
her  own  books.  She,  of  course,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  broach- 
ing that  particular  subject,  but  she  was  always  willing  to  give 
and  receive  opinions  concerning  her  writings.  A  little  girl  once 
asked  her  which  of  her  books  she  considered  the  best,  and  she 
told  her,  very  simply,  that  she  thought  "Silas  Marner"  the  best. 

Xo  doubt,  George  Eliot,  like  a  great  many  geniuses,  knew 
how  to  be  cross  and  crotchety  if  approached  at  the  wrong  time, 
but  on  these  Sunday  afternoons  she  was  gentleness  and  kindness 
themselves.  No  one  was  too  obscure  for  her  notice  ;  and  every  one 
was  welcome.  One  of  her  intimate  friends — not  an  obscurity — 
was  Herbert  Spencer.  It  was  through  him  that  she  met  her  hus- 
band, G.  H.  Lewes,  who  was  not  only  a  fond  husband  and  faithful 
friend  to  her,  but  also  her  literary  adviser  and  business  manager. 
She  was  hardly  fit,  nervous  and  deficient  in  animal  spirits  as  she 
was,  to  go  out  and  battle  with  editors  and  publishers.  For  even 


successful  authors  are  not  exempt  from  such  troubles.  On  the 
score  of  payment,  she  appears  to  have  fared  pretty  well.  For 
"Roinola"  she  was  offered  $50,000  by  a  London  firm,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  take  $35,000  from  the  "Cornhill  Magazine",  in  order 
that  the  book  might  be  read  slowly. 

—Collier's  Weekly. 


PART  II.  /.  Have  the  practice  words  and  sentences  in  Part 
II,  Lessons  X,  XI,  and  XII,  read  to  you  by  way  of  review. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercise  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXXII ;  only  notice  that  the  con- 
sonants are  here  given  as  the  final  elements  in  the  words  chosen. 

The  "gal"  has  come.  The  doll  is   pretty. 

"     cat         "        "  "  dot  " 

"     gas        "        "  "  dock  " 
"     gag       " 

The  pall  is  heavy.  The  bell     is  loud. 

"     pawn  "        "  '  "     bet      "       " 

"     pause  "        "  "     Bess  "       " 

"     balk  "  "     peck  "       " 

The  mull    is  warm. 
"     mud     "       " 
"     muss    "       " 
"     mug    "       " 


j.    Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.    Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.    Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 
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LESSON  XXXV. 

PART  I.  Practice  the  following  selection,  and  review  one  of 
the  former  selections,  according  to  the  methods  suggested,  in- 
cluding the  practice  at  half  and  at  full  profile.  Also  have  the 
special  practice  in  skipping  around  directed  in  Lesson  XXII. 

THE   GLORIES   OF    MORNING. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from 
Providence  to  Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Everything  around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the 
unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid- 
summer's  night — the  sky  was  without  a  cloud — the  wrinds  were 
whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by  her 
presence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the 
Pleiades,  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the 
east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  the  steady  pointers,  far  be- 
neath the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to 
their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  percepti- 
ble ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften ;  the  smaller 
stars,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister-beams  of 
the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together;  but  the  bright  constellations 
of  the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  won- 
drous transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of  angels,  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the  heavens;  the  glories  of 
night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  dawn. 

The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the  great  watch- 
stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint 
streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial 
concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light, 
which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of 
radiance;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of 
purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned  the 


dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In 
a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for 
the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  state. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Magians,  who 
in  the  morning  of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill-tops  of  Central 
Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  adored  the  most  glorious 
work  of  his  hand. 

— Edward  Everett. 


PART   II.     J.   Have  the  practice  words  and  sentences  in  Part 
II,  Lessons  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV,  read  to  you  by  way  of  review. 

2.     Practice    the    following    exercise  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson  XXXII. 

The  pull  is  strong.  The  meal  is  ready. 

"    put    "        "  "  beet  "  " 

"    puss  "        "  "  peace  "  " 

"    book."       "  "  peak  "  " 


The  mill  is  small.  The  tool    is  sharp. 

"  mitt   "  "                                                 "     toot    "       " 

"  miss  "  "                                                 "     toos    "       " 

"  pick   "  "                                                  "     dook  "       " 


j.  Practice  before  the  mirror  the  selection  in  Part  I,  this  les- 
son.   Resolve  a  few  lines. 


PART  III.     Definite  conversation  practice  of  at  least  one  hour. 

If  it  can  be  arranged,  you  will  find  it  well  from  now  on  to 
have  conversation  practice  in  which  two  other  people  beside  your- 
self take  part.  These  two  should  converse  with  each  other  on 
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some  topic  of  interest  to  all,  while  you  try  to  follow  them;  join 
in  the  conversation  yourself  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  in  touch. 
This  work  has  a  two-fold  object:  first,  practice  at  profile  or  side 
face,  but  especially  practice  in  following  the  thought  in  a  general 
conversation  not  directed  particularly  to  yourself. 


Some  additional  drills,  exercises  and  suggestions  that  will  help 
you  to  keep  up  your  practice  and  to  make  steady  progress  are 
given  in  the  following  appendices. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

BOOKS  SUGGESTED  FOR  READING. 

Reading  practice  from  books  should  be  along  the  same  general 
line  as  previously  outlined  for  reading  the  selections.  Three  or 
four  pages,  or  perhaps  a  whole  chapter,  of  the  book  should  be 
read  first  by  the  student,  and  then  read  to  him  without  interrup- 
tion. Then  the  work  may  be  repeated  with  interruption  for  the 
words  and  sentences  that  cause  special  trouble.  And  then  once 
more  have  the  reading  without  interruption,  and  as  rapid  as  pos- 
sible. The  student  may  readily  select  books  for  himself,  but  if 
any  of  the  following  are  on  hand,  they  will  be  found  excellent  for 
this  kind  of  practice :  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Talcs;  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  essays  of  travel,  etc. ;  Ik  Marvel's  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor;  Helen  Keller's  Story  of  My  Life;  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  student  to  these  books ;  they  are  merely 
"•*ven  by  way  of  suggestion. 


APPENDIX  B. 

DRILL  EXERCISES. 

The  student  needs  to  be  cautioned  of  the  great  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  practice  with  drill  exercises.  The  following  will 
give  some  new  material ;  but  the  exercises  in  the  body  of  the 
book  should  also  be  repracticed  as  would  be  the  chords  and  scales 


(i)  The  object  of  the  exercises  below  is  to  watch  for  the 
change  from  one  consonant  position  to  another.  Practice  them 
by  couplets,  both  in  regular  and  reverse  order. 

To  watch  for  the  change  from  r  to  /: 

free,  flee;   fray,  flay ;   fra(nk),  fla(nk)  ;   fri(ll),  fli(t)  ; 
fru(mp),  flu(sh)  ;    fry,  fly;    froo,  flew;    fraw,  flaw. 
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bree,  plea;  pray,  play;  pra(nk),  pla(nk)  ;  bri(nk),  bli(nk)  ; 
bru(ng),  plu(g) ;   pry,  ply;   brew,  blew;   braw,  plaw. 

cree,  glee;  cray,  clay;   cra(nk),  cla(nk)  ;   cri(ck),  cli(ck)  ; 
cru(mb),  clu(b)  ;   cry,  gli(de)  ;   crew,  clew;   craw,  claw. 

To  watch  for  the  change  from  j  to  k  (or  hard  c,  or  hard  g)  ; 
slee,  glee;   slay,  clay;   sla(ck),  cla(nk)  ;   sli(ck),  cli(ck)  ; 
slu(ng),  clu(ng)  ;   sly,  gli(de)  ;   slew,  clew;   slaw,  claw. 

To  watch  for  the  change  from  t  to  /: 
stee,  slee;   stay,  slay;   sta(g),  sla(g)  ;   sti(ck),  sli(ck)  ; 
stu(ng),  slu(ng)  ;   sty,  sly;   stoo,  sloo ;   staw,  slaw. 


To  watch  for  the  change  from  /  (or  d)  to  k  (or  hard  c,  or  hard 

s)- 

tree,  cree;   tray,  cray;   tra(ck),  cra(ck)  ;   tri(ck,  cri(ck)  ; 

tru(mp),  cru(mb)  ;   try,  cry;   true,  crew;    draw,  craw. 
stee,  skee;   stay,  scay;   sta(b),  sca(b)  ;   sti(ll),  ski(ll)  ; 

stu(ck),  sku(nk)  ;   sty,  sky;   stoo,  scoo ;   staw,  scaw. 


(2)  The  object  of  the  following  exercises  is  a  study  of  certain 
prefixes  which  are  very  commonly  confused.  The  practice  should 
be  taken  after  the  manner  suggested  under  Part  II.  2,  Lesson 
XXIX. 

You  may  emend     the  statement.         He  was  ejected     with  cause. 
"    depend     "  "       "    dejected     "         " 

The  effect     was  momentous.  The  election     is  over. 

"    defect      "  "  "     delection  "     " 

The  more  erect,    the  better.  How  inane    the  book! 

"      direct,     "        "  "     detain     "        " 

He'll  be  exposed    to-morrow.  The  egression    was  large. 

;'    disposed  "     digression    "        " 
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I've  amended        the  resolution. 
"    commended    " 

We  will  affirm      our  opinion. 
"       "     confirm     " 

I  have  a  relative        in  Dover. 
"     "      "  correlative   " 

We  gave  assent    to  the  scheme. 
"       "     consent  "    " 


Our  house  will  adjoin    yours. 
"    conjoin       " 

Make  no  allusion    to  the  matter. 
"    collusion    "      " 

That  will  attain    our  desires. 
"        "    contain  " 

Let  it  not  occur    again. 
"    concur      " 


Don't  reprove      the  students, 
we  prove    ' 

Don't  revere    him  too  much. 
"       we  fear    "      " 

Don't  resign    the  office. 
"       we  sign    "       " 

Do  rejoin     our  party  in  Paris. 
"    we  join    "        "      "       " 


Do  relieve      him  to-morrow. 
"    we  leave    " 

Do  retain         a  lawyer. 
"    we  deign  "       " 

Don't  record      that  vote. 
"      we  cord     "        " 


(3)    The  object  of  the  following  exercises  is  a  study  of  certain 
suffixes  which  are  very  commonly  confused. 


The  dog  treed     the  coon. 
"       "    treeing    "       " 

"       "    trees        "       " 

He  rapped    on  the  door. 
"     rapping   "      "        " 
"    raps         "     "       " 

She  vowed   vengeance. 

vowing 
"     vows 

The  man  hurried    home. 
"        "     hurrying 
"        "     hurries        " 

He  lied    to  me. 
"     lying  "     " 
"    lies      "     " 


The  man  received   the  letter. 
"        "    receiving    "        " 

"     receives      " 

The  woman  rued   her  mistake, 
ruing    " 
rues      " 

The  dust  blurred   my  sight. 
"    blurring   "       " 
"    blurs         "       " 

The  traveler  viewed   the  river. 
"  viewing    " 

views 

He  bathed    in  the  ocean. 
"    bathing  "    " 

"    bathes     "    " 
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The  wind  howled  in  the  trees. 
"      howling  "    "       " 

"        "      howls       "    "       " 

The  man  earned   a  dollar. 
"    earning  "      " 
"    earns      "      " 

He  employed    the  laborer. 
"    employing    " 
"    employs       " 

The  agent  showed    his  goods. 
"      showing    " 
"      shows       " 

Baby  weighed   eleven  pounds. 
"     weighing       " 
"     weighs 


The  lawyer  doubted   the  witness. 
"       doubting   " 
"       doubts       " 

The  sun  thawed   the  ice. 
"       "    thawing   "      " 
"       "    thaws       "      " 

Life  used    him  well. 
"     using    "        " 
"     uses      "        " 

The  cat  watched   the  mouse  hole. 
"      "    watching   " 
"      "    watches     " 

The  boat  rocked    in  the  swell. 
"       "     rocking  "    "        " 

"       "     rocks       "    " 


Additional  drills  with  suffixes  may  be  obtained  from  the  ma- 
terial given  below  by  putting  the  words  in  sentences  similar  to 
those  above.  The  words  are  given  by  couplets,  as  "rub,  rubber," 
etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  of  the  couplets  given,  the 
drill  is  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  suffix;  in  the 
last  of  the  couplets,  the  drill  is  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
two  different  suffixes.  Remember,  this  work  should  be  studied 
not  with  the  words  alone,  but  with  the  words  in  sentences,  which 
the  student  may  readily  compose  for  himself. 

-er 


-ly 


rub,  rubber; 

love,  lover; 

cow,  cower; 

poor,  poorer; 

mice,  miser; 

watch,  watcher; 

with,  wither; 

toil,  toiler; 

dine,  diner  ; 

quick,  quicker; 

pretty,  prettier. 

home,  homely; 

love,  lovely; 

miser,   miserly  ; 

nice,  nicely; 

fresh,  freshly; 

earth,  earthly; 

pull,  pulley; 

man,   manly; 

quick,   quickly  ; 

ready,  readily. 
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-en   (-n) 

damp,  dampen  ; 
poise,  poison; 
fall,  fallen; 

deaf,  deafen  ; 
fresh,   freshen; 
bid,  bidden; 

care,  cairn; 
earth,  earthen; 
quick,  quicken. 

-y 

worm,  wormy; 
biz,  busy; 
pearl,  pearly; 

huff,  huffy; 
fish,  fishy; 
red,  ready; 

fur,  furry; 
earth,  earthy; 
trick,  tricky. 

-cy  bankrupt,  bankruptcy;         chaplain,  chaplaincy. 


-al,  -ate  general,  generate ;   liberal,  liberate, 

-al,  -ant  germinal,  germinant. 

-ate,  -ide  chlorate,  chloride;    sulphate,  sulphide, 

-y, -er  (-or)  army,  armor;    biography,  biographer, 

-ry,  -rous  chivalry,  chivalrous. 

-ion,  -ious  religion,  religious;    contagion,  contagious, 

-ar,  -ous  granular,  granulous  ;    nebular,  nebulous, 

-ture,  -tor  capture,  captor, 

-ness,  -less  briefness,  briefless. 

-nee,  -nt  beneficence,    beneficent;     benevolence,    benevolent; 
resonance,  resonant. 


(4)    The  following  will  give  a  little  work  in  contrast  of  slight 
changes  of  positions  in  a  given  sentence. 

The  cool  coons.  The  dusty  dress. 

The  coon's  cool.  The  dress  is  dusty. 

The  old  oaks.  The  pretty  brick. 

The  oak's  old.  The  brick's  pretty. 

The  cozy  corner.  The  haltered  horse. 

The  corner's  cozy.  The  horse  is  haltered. 

The  worn  walk.  The  hearty  hart. 

The  walk's  worn.  The  hart's  hearty. 
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APPENDIX    C. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
accent.  As  has  been  stated,  the  loss  of  accent  or  stress  of  a 
vowel  may  make  a  marked  change  both  in  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
and  its  position.  (Though  in  precise  or  careful  utterance,  it  may 
be  that  no  appreciable  change  will  take  place.)  The  table  indi- 
cates, for  colloquial  speech,  the  maximum  of  possible  change; 
though  in  certain  cases  two  possibilities  are  indicated. 

Accented  becomes  Unaccented 

,,>H*e£:    ,,         .  (l,      „  ri  (r'd-nar.),  or  "1    ((      £      „ 
a  (ex'd-aafr.+rd-nar.),  "face"  J  M  ;  ,,  k  "surface" 

[u  (r  d-med.)      j 

a  (ex'd-wide),  "ant"  ..........  u  (r'd-med.),  "constant" 

ah  (r'd-wide),  "far"  ...........  u  (r'd-med.),  "sofa" 

aw  (p'd-wide),  "aurist"  ........  u  (r'd-med.),  "az/rora" 

,    „  ri   (r'd-nar.),  or  "1    „,    £  „„ 

e  (ex  d-nar.),  "be   ..........  J   w  )  ,,        /'       k  "befall 

\  u  (r  d-med.)      J 

e  (ex'd-med.),  "grt".  .  .  J  1  ^.'^Til'  ^  1-  "markrt" 

\u  (r  d-med.)       J 

I  (r'd-wide+r  'd-nar.),  "g/ant"  .  .u  (r'd-med.),  "g/gantic" 
i  (r'd-nar.),  "p/t"  .............  I   (r'd-nar.),  "pulpit" 

6  (p'd-wide-j-p'd-oval),  "lo".  .  .  .u  (r'd-med.),  "eloquence" 

6  (rd-wide  or  p'd-wide),  "con",  .u  (r'd-med.),  "convince" 

.   ,   ,  ,  „  roo  (p'd-med.),  or  1          ,  „ 

oo  (p'd-nar.),  «r«by   ........     .  ,    rubescent 


06  (p'd-med.),  "f«ir'  ..........  u  (r'd-med.),  "beautiful" 

r  yoo  (  r  'd-nar.  -f-p'd-med.  )  ,  or 
u  (r  d-nar.  -fp  d-nar.),    cue   .  .J  Jw     ,,.  r,, 

l^yuh  (r'd-nar.-fr  d-med.), 

"accurate 
u  (r'd-med.),  "«p"  ............  u  (r'd-med.),  "«pon" 
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These  changes  may  be  indicated  graphically  as  follows,  the 
arrow  denoting  the  change  from  accent  to  loss  of  accent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  relaxed-me- 
dium  position,  which  is  the  central  vowel  of  the  scale. 

puckered-  relaxed-  extended- 

narrow  narrow  "   narrow 


puckered-  relaxed-  extended- 

medium  "*"  medium   "*"          medium 


puckered-    /         relaxed-  extended- 

wide  wide  wide 
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